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Negro Girl: 
James Chapin (1939) 


In the Artist’s Retrospective 
Show at Associated American 
Artists’ Galleries. See Page 10. 
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MAX 


JIMENEZ 


"Jimenez is possessed by an occult and spiritual mission, by a vision and a will 
attuned to the unreal, shaken loose from humanistic and classical tenets." 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 East 57th Street New York 
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IPEYTON BOSWELL 


| ve BROCKHURST, 


J cellent job of “selling” 
| American society. 





Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Gerald Brockhurst, Ltd. 


the British Royal Academician, 

once painted a slickly photographic portrait of the 
Duchess of Windsor—and ever since has been doing an ex- 
the Duchess to artistically-illiterate 


Result: the Brockhurst boast that he voluntarily must limit 


‘] his annual income to a miserly $100,000. The same result 
| would obtain if Dr. Soand de Sough advertised, through 
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“right” people, that he had subtracted 
a Ducal appendix—for Americans, denied the snob-satis- 
faction of civilian titles by the Founding Fathers, love to 
feed the hand that has touched, ever so lightly, the sacred 
garments of Old World nobility. 

Latest chapter in the success story of Brockhurst-in- 
America, Ltd., was a full page spread in the Sunday roto sec- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune (advertising rate equiv- 
alent, $2,450), which devotedly and without charge inflated 
the talent of the publicized visitor—and induced a state of 
acute nausea among native artists in New York. 

This brackish feeling was not activated because Mr. Brock- 
hurst is a foreigner; nobody 
truly interested in the growth of 
American art advocates an art 
tariff, and nobody denies that 
Mr. Brockhurst is one of the 
greatest living etchers. It comes 
from the humble, but well- 
founded, knowledge that as a 
portrait painter he does not rate 
artistically with several score of 
native competitors; that prob- 






patron. Not so with Gerald 
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brush anything he can do (ex- 
cept paint the Duchess); that 
while society fawns about the 
tea-cups, many of our own cre- 
ative artists work in daily fear 
of W.P.A. pink slips. 

Mr. Brockhurst came to Amer- 
ica on invitation to serve as 
juror on the Carnegie Interna- 
tional. When he arrived last 
September, he brought ashore a 
sample-case of oil portraits, of which the most magical (in 
making more sales) was the exhibition-worn Duchess. Though 
the International has long since closed, the juror lingers on, 
holding deluxe one-man shows (the latest at Carnegie Insti- 
tute), and accepting with gracious dignity that breathless 
lionization that only America’s society ladies and news- 
paper editors can provide a foreign portraitist. 

“Money in Oils” is the caressing headline to the Brock- 
hurst story in the Herald Tribune. Placed around an affec- 
tionately worded paragraph setting forth the astonishing 


talénts_of* the’ Englishman are. photographs showing him at _ 


work. and reproducing several’ of his ‘more recent plums, 
plucked from :the orchard. of America’s quick-bred. aristoc- 
racy. The spread features paintings of Mrs. George Snowden, 
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MBB 
Money in Oils |, 


In 10,000 chilly garrets the world over, besmocked artists 
muse, dreaming of a big portrait commission from a wealthy 
Leslie Brockhurst, British por- 
traitist, who 1s visiting the United States and holding another 
show which will open tomorrow at Sanaie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Brockhurst limits his income to $100 
portraits and 
never had) for social and 
_ oo Herald Tribune—Acme 


Courtesy Herald Tribune—Acme News Pictures. 
Paul Manning, layout for Acme. 











Mrs. Paul Mellon, Mrs. John E. McKelvy, and prominently 


placed is the come-on piece (“loss-leader” is the department 


store term for this type of merchandise), 
the Duchess. 

In glowing phrases and well-posed photographs, Mr. 
Brockhurst is shown adjusting a phonograph “which soothes 
both him and the sitter”; in another shot the maestro is seen 
selecting exactly the right brush from an array of about 50; 
then the editor, in another caption, reminds America that 
even at the age of twelve Mr. Brockhurst was “hailed as a 
modern Botticelli;” next he is shown painting-in the back- 
ground of a portrait—painting it upside down! 

The climacteric moment is reached pictorially in a tiny 
news-shot from the Trib’s files, showing American artists at- 
tempting to sell their wares at the annual Washington Square 
Outdoor Exhibition. Beneath this tailpiece is a smirking line, 
“None of this for Brockhurst.” 

“In 10,000 chilly garrets the world over, besmocked artists 
muse, dreaming of big portrait commissions from a wealthy 
patron,” recites the Herald Tribune. Then, with the hushed 
admiration of a country cousin: “Not so with Gerald Leslie 
Brockhurst, British portraitist who is visiting the United 
States and holding another big show which will open to- 
morrow at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Brockhurst limits 
his income to $100,000 a year, gets $10,000 for certain por- 
traits and has chucked Bohemianism (which he never had) 
for social and sartorial correctness.” 

The World Telegram, which has just concluded a most in- 
teresting and excellently handled series of daily articles on 
American artists by Morris Gilbert, bit avidly into the Brock- 
hurst build-up through the agency of an illustrated article 
on the Society Page (featured is the “five & dime” heiress, 
the former “Babs” Hutton, in a fetching hair-do). It is 
fashionable, and profitable, to 
praise American female legs, 
and Mr. Brockhurst did not fail 
his admirers. To quote the 
World Telegram: “American wo- 
men have the best legs and hair 
in the world.” 

Then the society writer, Mary 
Wells Ridley, excavated this 
gem: “Its rather refreshing to 
find one man who admits he 
likes make-up. Gerald Brock- 
hurst definitely does. But he 
hates purple lipstick. “Too pe- 
dantic,’ he complains.” 

Well, neither Mr. Brockhurst 
nor his press agent should be 
‘judged too harshly on this dis- 
4 play of thumped-up publicity 
which is scarcely removed from 
the ballyhoo of the snake-oil 
peddler. The fault lies, of course, 
with the abject poverty of taste 
and discernment among America’s society leaders, and with 
the realistic attitude of America’s city editors who take a 
society writer’s chit-chat opinion concerning an oil portrait 
any time before the opinion of their art critic. Contributory 
is the failure of the native portraitist to try “to get across the 
footlights”—a condition that could be greatly alleviated by 
a well-staged annual exhibition of American portraiture. But 
underlying all, of course, is that adenoidal boobishness with 
which we, uncultured barbarians, crowd to worship (for a 
price) at the feet of Europe’s dehydrated peerage. 

You poor Washington Square suckers! Forget social-con- - 
sciousness; get social “correctness.” It’s the cut of your coat, 
not the honesty. of-your-brush, that. counts—for America, as. 
a nation, doesn’t give a tinker’s damn about art! 
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SILO’S 


NEW YORK’S 
OLDEST 
AUCTION HOUSE 


Appraisals for Tax Purposes 
Auction Sales to Settle Estates 


OUR CLIENTS INCLUDE 
MOST PROMINENT BANKS 


Vanderbilt Ave. and 45th St. 
Tel. MU. 6-6830 


Under the personal direction of 
MRS, JAMES P. SILO 


SEGONZAC 


and 


DUFY 
OILS and WATERCOLORS 


Through March 16 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


1l East 57 Street « New York 


WATERCOLORS BY 


GREGORY D. IVY 


February 26-March 9 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART S 38.W. 57th St., N.Y. 


Weekdays 10-6 :Sundays 2:30-5:30 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


(THE SPONSORED GROUP) 
Through March 16 
SALES ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Feb. 26-Mar. 9 


John Pratt Whitman 


“Pencil Paintings” 
of Trees 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, dJr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer. Semi-monthly 
October to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, 
August and September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
Assistant Editor, Paul Bird; Associate Editor, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Advocates a Portrait Annual 

Sir: Some time ago your editor suggested 
that a national jury show limited to portrait 
painting by contemporary artists be sponsored 
by one of our leading museums or art organ- 
izations, and that such an exhibit become an 
annual affair in American art activities. It is 
to be regretted that no organization has acted 
upon this suggestion to date, and that such 
a show’s importance to both portrait artist and 
public isn’t readily grasped. 

That the average American thinks the ulti- 
mate in art is reaehed when his own portrait 
is painted is a simple, possibly deplorable 
truth, but a truth loaded with happy possibili- 
ties for both artists and patrons, for even this 
goal can lead only to greater cultural appre- 
ciation. I hope that your columns will repeat 
again and again this suggestion of yours until 
such a movement takes birth. 


—Mo Com, Brookline, Mass. 


Checking the Lawson Rumor 

Sir: Driving down from Washington to Key 
West, I stopped off to visit Mr. and Mrs. Royce 
Powell of Coral Gables, who had for several 
years been making a home for Ernest Lawson. 
He was living there at the time of his death. 
Mrs. Powell was very much distressed ‘at the 
reports that had been sent around of his sug- 
gested suicide, and asked me to help counter- 
act that rumor. 

The day of Lawson’s deaih he was in fine 
spirits, and althgygh his health had not been 
very good he had gone out for his walk. He 
was later found, lying on his back in the 
water. The condition of his body was such 
that it was obvious that he had died from a 
sudden seizure of some kind and that death 
by drowning would have been a physical im- 
possibility. I think it would be a good deed 
to the memory of a fine artist and a fine man 
if you could give publicity to a statement 
such as this. 

-Epwarp Bruce, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Comment from Paris 

Sir: It interests me to read in France about 
the progress (!) of art in my country. Many 
artists are very good. But I do not happen to 
like modern slap-stick art, thrown on a canvas 
in great haste. As for Picasso and his dreadful 
Mirror, etc., I can only say that as men have 
degenerated into Beasts, sowing death and 
destruction almost everywhere, it is only nat- 
ural that art should also shock and dismay. 

Look at surrealism, that terrifying Young 
Girl With a Cock, Mother and Child or The 
Race. I am not so narrow-minded to refuse 
the latter two Picassos my praise. One does 
see distress in the former and brutal strength 
in the Race. ... 

Surely you see no merit in that horrible 
painting with the ridiculous name of The 
Rosebud [by Baylinson in Dec. 15 issue]. 
The woman is badly drawn; she has the 
muscles in her fore-shortened arms of a man; 
her face is a bestial, unkind one. But perhaps 
such canvases are replacing finer, nobler 
things. Could one have such a canvas in one’s 
drawing room and not be contaminated? What 
use is such a painting? What can it do? 


—H. B. Hoaptey, 
Paris, France 
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RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 
ROBERT CARSON 


Until March 6 


PAINTINGS BY 
DANIEL SERRA 


Opening March 11 
GALLERIES 


M i LC 108 W. 57 St. 


In American Art Since 1905 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


Watercolors by 
RICHARD 


SUSSMAN | 
UPTOWN 64 tt& 8% 


249 West End Ave. 
Until March 8 ; 

BLAN 

Southern Genre Paintings 


W. A. WALKER] 
1838—1921 
FEBRUARY 26—MARCH 16 


GALLERY, INC. 
45 East 57 Street [| 


First One-Man Show of 
Silk Screen Color Prints by 


HARRY GOTTLIEB 


March 3-23 


A.C.A. GALLERY 52 West 8 St. 


New York City 
$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible | 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Prez | 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial~ 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., Nees 
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THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF ART 


VoL. XIV 


The West Speaks 


Paciric Coast watercolorists, considered in 
recent years one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of regional development in art, will 
invade New York en masse this month with 
a specially selected show at the Riverside 
Museum, from March 6 to April 29. Three 
hundred paintings by nearly 100 artists have 
been picked by two juries of California lead- 
ers: Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, heading 
the body selecting the northern group; Ro- 
land J. McKinney heading the group picking 
the southern entrants. Phil Paradise, presi- 
dent of the sponsoring California Water Color 
Society, acted as chairman of both juries. 

Paul Sample, Lee Blair, Russell Cowles, 
Dan Lutz, Hardie Gramatky, Phil Dike, 
Fletcher Martin, Barse Miller and Millard 
Sheets are among the exhibitors known to the 
New York critics. A few of the large num- 
ber of “new” names are Phil Paradise, George 
Post, Worth Ryder, Chiura Obata, Erle Loran 
and Roy Boynton. All the artists are resi- 
dents of the three coastal states. 

For subject matter the western watercolor- 
ists prefer their vast landscape vistas, al- 
though refugees and other social victims are 
included as fruitful material for some artists. 
There appears to be less interest in such 
local problems as the “Oakies.” 

The coming show is an instance of the 
Riverside Museum’s program of exhibiting 
Work by living artists selected by the leaders 
of the art activities of their own committees. 
It is thus providing a coveted opportunity to 
show in New York to many artists who 
would otherwise be known only in their own 
limited locality. “We recognize the challenge 
and responsibility this undertaking entails,” 
writes Phil Paradise. 

Tue Art Dicest will carry an illustrated 
digest of the metropolitan critics’ reactions 
to the show in the March 15 issue. 


New York, N. Y., 1st March, 1940 
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Camden Hills No. 2: Marspen HartTLey 


Lent to Nebraska Annual by Hudson D. Walker 


Nebraska Rounds the Half Century Mark 


THOUGH THE State oF Nepraska leads the 
entire country in production of wild hay, its 
status in art is far from rustic or provincial. 
The state’s capitol building, by Bertram Good- 
hue, is one concrete example of Nebraska’s 
finer artistic sensitivity than, say Rhode 
Island’s, or New Jersey’s. Less tangible but 
no less fine is the: Nebraska Art Association, 
fifty years old this month—the same age as 


Midnight No. 2: Hopson Pittman. Lent by Maynard Walker to Nebraska 


Ist March; 1940 


the Art Institute of Chicago’s annual exhibition. 

Celebrating the jubilee of the art associa- 
tion is a large group exhibition of American 
art at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln, 
which qualitatively ranks with many Eastern 
museum annuals. Furthermore, out of these 
annuals paintings are purchased by both the 
association and the University. That is more 
in the way of promotion of contemporary art 
in America than, singly or collectively, Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton can point to. 

The story of art’s progress in Nebraska be- 
gins modestly with the exhibition of one pic- 
ture by a long forgotten German artist back 
in December, 1888, under the sponsorship of 
the Haydon Art Club, whose name was taken 
from that of a long forgotten British painter. 


The one-painting show of 1888 comprised 
a huge canvas, The Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
by a Karl von Piloty, director of the Munich 
Academy. After the fashion of the day the 
oil was accompanied by a circular explaining 
in detail how to interpret the masterpiece. The 
circular also reprinted a few paragraphs from 
Kunst fur Alle bewailing .the huge loss to 
Germany, now that “this. work has wandered 
over the ocean, destined to adorn one of 
America’s galleries, or disappear and be lost 
to the world of art within the private gallery 
of some palatial residence. National duty has 
erred in this instance, and the loss will be 
keenly felt by Germany in the future.” 

But Germany may still rectify her error, 
because the Piloty masterpiece has _ been 
buried for many years in the dusty vaults of 
the Metropolitan Museum to which it was 
donated years ago by an art patron. The Met 
sells these things cheap. 

Getting on with the Nebraska story, the 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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The Holy Family With Shepherds: Jacos JorpAENS 


Jordaens, Dutch Eclectic, Seen in New York 


At THE Mortimer Branot GaLtery, New 
Yorkers are having their first opportunity to 
obtain a comprehensive view of the art of Ja- 
cob Jordaens, joyous portrayer of the abundant 
life of his century. The exhibition, on view 
through March 16, is made up of drawings and 
oils, and gives a fulsome picture of the artist. 
Highlighted are the influences of the masters 
from whom Jordaens drew his inspiration— 
Caravaggio during his early days and, later, 
the Venetians and his two contemporaries, Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck. Highlighted also are the 
healthy vigor, and the robust, earthy spirit 
Jordaens brought to his art. 

Earliest work in the show is The Holy 
Family with Shepherds, bold in design and 
color, yet marked by a tender and intimate 
mood. Painted in 1616 (the year of Jordaen’s 
marriage to Catherina, daughter of Adam 
van Noort, his only teacher), the work drew 
tribute from Margaret Breuning of the Jour- 
nal American for its “religious sincerity, fine- 
ness of perception, dramatic focussing of 
light” and a feeling of “deep emotional sig- 
nificance.” 

Two other exhibits of similar technique 


are The Holy Family and The Satyr and the , 


Peasant’s Family, both sounding the chiaroscuro 
chord from brilliant light to complete dark 
and both marked by what Royal Cortissoz de- 
scribes as the “irresistible humanness” of 
Jordaens’ characters. 

During the artist’s middle period, Caravag- 
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gio ceased to be the guiding light and was 
replaced by north Italians. This phase is il- 
luminated in the Brandt show by Jordaens’ 
Ulysses Threatening Circe, which, wrote Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in the Times, “seems at 
once related either to Titian or to Tintoretto 
—perhaps more, though not in palette, to the 
latter.” 

Cortissoz was struck by the uncompromising 
realism the artist carried over into his depic- 
tion of this legendary episode. “The Circe,” 
he wrote, “might be a Flemish matron, implor- 
ing the forbearance of a Roman soldier, and 
her incoming ladies, like the placid hound on 
the left, seem singularly incurious. The truth 
is that Jordaens is not always at his best in 
either religious or mythological scenes. The 
Procession of Bacchus is an oddly static design 
and the Diana and Callisto is more remarkable 
for its skillful painting of the nude than for 
its dramatic point.” 

These two exhibits, as Jewell points out, 
are from the artist’s final phase, in which he 
“rises, as high as it was in him to soar, on 
pinions propelled by his admiration of Ru- 
bens.” On the other hand, “the not quite fin- 
ished portrait of A Young Woman Holding 
a. Medal stems right out of Van Dyck. And 
there are unexpected traces here and there 
(the, figure of Bacchus, for example) of some- 
thing Spanish, something that conjures Velas- 
quez. 


“By all means,” adds Jewell, “Jacob Jor- 





daens was an eclectic. Yet as such he never- 
theless reveals marked traits of originality and 
though an artist prone to borrowing and to 
being saliently influenced, he displays remark- 
able vigor.” 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition served to 
proclaim, as Cortissoz put it, Jordaens’ “truth 
and his ability as an executant.” 

Containing most of the Jordaens owned in 
this country, the exhibits were loaned (except 
Mortimer Brandt’s Holy Family with Shep- 
herds) by: Dr. Paul Drey, Charles Duits, Fogg 
Museum, International Studio Art Corpora- 
tion (An Old Man and a Young Woman), 
Robert Lehman, Agnes Mongan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Y. Palitz, Paul J. Sachs ‘and Mrs. 
Edgar Speyer. 

Dr. Julius S. Held of Barnard College con- 
tributed a lively, yet scholarly introduction to 
the completely illustrated catalogue. 





Midwestern Annual 


A total of 166 exhibits, 118 of them paint- 
ings, comprised the annual Midwestern Artists 
Exhibition at the Kansas City Art Institute 
last month. It was juried by Kenneth Hud- 
son, Paul Harris, and John F. Helm, Jr. 
Following are the prize winners: 

Oil painting: first prize, $100, to Martyl 
for The Town; second, $50, to Floyd D. Hop- 
per for Wash Day; Lighton prize, $25, to 
William McKim for Aesop’s Fox and Crow. 
Sculpture: first prize, $50, to Wallace Rosen- 
bauer for Thomas Hart Benton; second, $25, 
to Vernon T. Carlock for Elaine. Watercolor: 
first prize, $25, to William Dickerson for View 
of a Farm. Graphic Arts: first prize, $10, to 
Charles M. Capps for Ontario Farm. Purchase 
prizes: Friends of Art, watercolor or pastel, 
$50, to Frederick James for Elevated; Paul 
Gardner prize for drawing or litho, $25, to 
Bernard J. Steffen for Suffer Little Children 
(reproduced in lst January Art Dicest). 





Thieme Visits Nassau 

The fruits of a bad cold, which sent An- 
thony Thieme to Nassau for recuperation and 
thereby interested him in the island’s painting 
possibilities, will be exhibited at the Grand 
Central Galleries, New York, from March 5 
to 16. 

Thieme was so struck by the contrasts on 
the island, especially that of the dark natives 
against their white houses and boats, that he 
painted it constantly. A painter of first, spon- 
taneous impressions, Thieme does little re- 
touching to his oils, believing that the first 
impression is always the best. 





Last Supper in Folsom 

In the chapel of Folsom Prison, San Fran- 
cisco, there is a mural, The Last ‘Supper, 
painted by a convict artist in which, reports 
Herb Caen in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the faces “seem especially lifelike.” The rea- 
son, Caen explains, is that the artist used in- 
mates for models. “In fact, two of the par- 
ticipants in Folsom Prison’s Last Supper are 
—Warren K. Billings and Jim McNamara, the 
dynamiter.” Caen himself committed a felony 
when he neglected to name the artist. 





Shilling Fund Allocations 


The first three paintings acquired by the 
newly organized Shilling Fund (reported in 
the Dec. 15, 1939, Art Dicest) have been al- 
located as follows: A. S. Baylinson’s oil, My 
Daughters, accepted by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; Charles Cagle’s oil, Forest Interior, 
accepted by the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts; and George Constant’s watercolor, 
Figure, taken by the Metropolitan Museum. 


The Art Digest 
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Samuel Memorial 


A $60,000 mELon, to be sliced for American 
sculptors in the form of possible commissions 
from the Samuel Memorial bequest in Phila- 
delphia, is the attractive incentive for a huge 
indoor-outdoor show to open there on May 
18. It is the most important sculpture show 
to be planned in several years. 


Nearly 400 invitations have already been 
sent out to the nation’s best known sculptors, 
designated as Class A. “Class B sculptors,” 
not reached through invitations, may receive 
a copy of the exhibition conditions by writ- 
ing Henri Marceau, at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. Photographs or drawings of work should 
reach the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial 
Committee, care of the Philadelphia Museum, 
not later than March 15. 


The coming show, organized as a nucleus 
from which to choose sculptors for the his- 
torical groups in the Samuel Memorial on the 
east bank of the Schuylkill River (in Fair- 
mount Park), offers no prizes, but holds out 
to contributors possible distribution from ac- 
cumulated Samuel Memorial funds of six 
$10,000 commissions. 


The Memorial committee, which is charged 
with the sculptural embellishment of the 
Schuylkill river basin (and is final arbiter in 
the commission awards) is learning from 
past experience, Miss Grafly points out, criti- 
cizing the results of earlier cOmmissions ex- 
ecuted by Maurice Sterne and Robert Laur- 
ent. There may be other than a Renaissance 
arrangement she suggests, and also, in the 
contract clauses the sculptors will be relieved 
of a plaguing financial responsibility. 

“Tt has been seven years since the last 
outdoor-indoor Samuel Memorial sculpture 
show. New sculptors have risen, thanks large- 
ly to W.P.A. art project encouragement, and 
others have come to our shores in the steady 
influx of the creative-minded fleeing from 
thought-circumscription in Europe. And while 
it has not been possible to solicit entries from 
countries abroad, European sculptors will be 
represented through loans. 


“It’s an old kindergarten axiom that ‘we 
learn by doing.’ The Samuel Memorial Com- 
mittee has gone to kindergarten, and although 
it is shy of definite commitments, the chances 
are that the next six sculptors under its em- 
ploy may find sculpture, rather than archi- 
tecture, the theme song of their creations.” 





Whitman, “Tree Artist” 


In his native New Hampshire, John Pratt 
Whitman is known as the “tree artist of New 
England,” because his art centers almost ex- 
clusively around the theme of trees. New 
Yorkers, until March 9, may view a large 
group of his works, mostly pencil renditions, 
at the Argent Galleries. Included are sensi- 
tive depictions of great trees lashed by the 
hurtling white of a winter blizzard, and views 
of forests and groves, their appearances varied 
by the seasons, now flooded by sun, again by 
pouring rain. 

A member of England’s Society of the Men 
of Trees, Whitman has also made a series of 
drawings under the title, England Through 
Her Trees. His technique, an individual one 
of his own development, derives its effect 
from the use of many types of pencils and 
the use, also, of a smoothing process to pro- 
duce tones that, in the opinion of the artist, 
make them “pencil paintings” rather than 
drawings. 

Running concurrently with the Whitman 
show is a group exhibition of oils and sculp- 
ture by members of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
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Carmen Miranda: Paut MELTSNER 


Paul Meltsner. Turns His Eyes to Broadway 


Portraits of celebrities of the Broadway 
stage have displaced scenes of industry and 
workers in the recent art of Paul Meltsner, 
on view until March 9 at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, New York. In addition to several 
studies of Martha Graham, the artist has 
painted Gertrude Lawrence;-Lynn Fontanne, 
Ruth Draper, and the Brazilian singer, Car- 
men Miranda. The new phase is in fact a 
return to the artist’s earlier inspiration before 
he looked upon the industrial scene. 


Meltsner has already won wide recognition 
from museums and private collectors, from 
Moscow to Dallas. He is represented in the 
Soviet Museum of Modern Western Art, in 
the Luxembourg, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Brooklyn, De- 
troit, and Dallas museums, and the Nelson 
Gallery of Kansas City. And among his pri- 
vate collectors he lists President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Frank Crowninshield, Impresario 
Billy Rose and the producer, Oscar Serlin. 

The present exhibition contains several 
landscapes and a fishing scene, but the actress 
and dancer portraits dominate. In these, espe- 
cially in the studies of his favorite subject, 
Martha Graham, the artist poses the sitter 
often in a criss-cross composition in which 
the details are restrained and form is highly 
simplified. A new interest in textures, surfaces 
and greater attention to detail appear in the 
portrait of Miranda, who is bedecked with 
a turban of bananas and leaves and a be- 
jewelled necklace. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times noted 
development and enrichment of Meltsner’s 
painting in the present show. “The color is 
much improved. Forms are just as unpliant 
and just as posed as ever, but mannerism is 


well on the way to becoming a genuine paint- 
er’s style. Miss Fontanne need not too much 
worry over having been turned into papier- 
maché. The~ sleight of hand has been neatly 
performed.” 

Jewell preferred the ‘portrait of Miss Law- 
rence. “It somewhat relates itself to early 
American portraiture, but, unlike Grant - 
Wood’s much discussed Cherry Tree fable, 
this creation is more than cute.” 

“There is a popular as well as artistic ap- 
peal,” wrote another critic, Melville Upton 
of the Sun, “in Mr. Meltsner’s display which, ° 
however, need not lead the discerning alto- 
gether to overlook the sterling qualities of 
Mr. Meltsner’s work, which is well up to the 
high level he has accustomed us to expect.” 

The Post critic, Jerome Klein, found Melts- 
ner waxing romantic “as never before” in his 
new stage portraits. Referring in his review 
to the artist’s earlier, ponderous realism of 
the industrial scene, Klein adds: “The way 
in which the touch of glamour is woven into 
harmonies derived from a more sombre manner 
is most ingenious.” 





St. Louis to See Picasso 


Picasso’s tremendously productive career, 
visualized in the exhibition organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Chicago Art 
Institute, is continuing its tour of America. 
Shown first at the Modern Museum, it then 
went to the Chicago Art Institute, and on 
March 17 will open for a four-week display 
at the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Another March feature is the show of Con- 
temporary American Ceramics circulated by 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Triad: Max JimENEz 


Max Jimenez—Spanish Baroque in America 


A RACE of massive simplified nudes which 
stand about or recline in desert landscapes 
like prehistoric human dinosaurs has been 
created in the canvases of Max Jimenez, a 
Costa Rican artist holding his first New York 
show, until March 9, at the Georgette Passe- 
doit Gallery. Presenting his distended forms 
in color keys that run from a pallid milkiness 
to fiery strident red, the artist displays the 
fate of the Spanish baroque in America, ac- 


cording to the Parisian critic, Waldemar- 
George. 


In the picture of three figures entitled 
Triad, which hovers about the faint tints and 
shades of pink and yellow, Jimenez combines 
the serenity of sheer weight with a fluent 
linear lyricism of contour and simple drapery. 
In his bluish-green Cactus the metaphor is 
obvious, the painting depicting two of his 
huge nudes standing immobile in the desert 
like two great growths out of the sand. Light 
yellows and pale blue govern the serenity 
of a third group, called Rest. Yet Jimenez’ 
moods are not always quiet, for in the paint- 
ing of a nude entitled Tropical Sunset the 
form burns with the hot warmth of the 
jungle. 

“Should one,” asks Waldemar-George in the 
catalogue foreword, “confronted by the work 
of Jimenez be reminded of the epic saga of 
the Spanish baroque, this Art Imperial, Catho- 
lic and Roman, which was grafted on this 
American soil by the conquistadores, but soon 
went native under the impact of ethical 
forces? The Spaniards had disguised and 
groomed the ancient: gods of the Mayan, Tol- 
tec and Aztec cosmogonies into Christian 
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saints and martyrs, but the veneer soon 
cracked and the old gods throne again within 
those cathedrals erected by the conquerors.” 

Even any substratum of Picasso in Jimenez’ 
gigantically proportioned models is questioned 
by Waldemar-George, for, “while the Euro- 
pean painters deform according to an arbi- 
trary subjectiveness, Jimenez is possessed by 
an occult and spiritual mission, by a vision 
and a will attuned to the unreal, shaken loose 
from the humanistic and classical tenets. The 
monumental and static shapes of pre-Colum- 
bian idols are patterned after the ideals of 
Max Jimenez.” 


South of the Potomac 

The Southern States Art League, particular- 
ly active of late, is now organizing its 20th 
annual show, which will be held from April 
4 to 30 at the Mint Museum in Charlotte, 
N. C. Jurying the show are Eliot Clark; Rob- 
ert N. S. Whitelaw, director of the Gibbes 
Art Gallery; and Russell T. Smith, head of 
the University of North Carolina’s art depart- 
ment. Cash prizes amount to $440. 

A special feature in this year’s annual is 
the inclusion of all the prizewinning exhibits 
of the Texas General Exhibition, listed in the 
last issue of the Dicest. Each of the Texas 
award winners received, in addition to his 
prize, membership in the Southern States Art 
League. Under a similar plan -a group of 
paintings from Georgia, chosen by a regional 
jury, will also be admitted to the League an- 
nual, jury exempt. The Texas and Georgia ex- 
hibitors, however, are eligible for awards and 
may, besides, submit additional works. 


Tapping Wood 

Now THAT the Willits J. Hole collection 
of paintings is in a public institution, having 
been given to the Los Angeles branch of the 
University of California, it should be fair 
prey for criticism, especially as to authentica- 
tion, says Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

“A world-famous art critic,” Millier relates, 
“having inspected the Willits J. Hole collec- 
tion of paintings, was about to leave the gal- 
lery when he noticed a petrified tree trunk 
near the door. Tapping it with a finger, he 
remarked, ‘This, at least, is genuine.’ 

“His implied criticism of the collection, 48 
paintings from which will be officially ac- 
cepted by U.C.L.A. this evening, was too hu- 
morously sweeping. But it expressed the 
doubts aroused in experienced, critical minds 
by the artistic quality of, roughly, one-half 
the paintings, or the attribution of their au- 


‘thorship, or both. 


“Twenty years ago few people in Los An- 
geles would have cared whether Titian, El 
Greco, Murillo or Holbein actually painted 
pictures ascribed to them. To bask in the 
aura of these glorious names was enough. The 
land was full of museums where people saw 
names instead of art. 

“Today museums weigh the art value and 
track down the authorship of their posses- 
sions in the interest-of truth. For from these 
great or wretched leavings of the past the 
living form their judgments of what men 
were. 

“Mr. Hole collected the paintings for his 
own pleasure. During his lifetime and until 
they were accepted for the public they were 
a private concern. 

“Now, however, they are part and parcel 
of a public institution dedicated to the forma- 
tion of minds capable of true judgment. 

“The signature of an artist is superfluous. 
He signs his paintings in every great or mean 
brush stroke with which he builds his forms 
and applies his colors. Neither truth nor edu- 
cation are served by tacking a great name on 
a poor work. 

“Every collection, when it becomes public 
property, also becomes fair game for criticism. 
True criticism then forms its judgments, not 
from the documents which play so large a 
part in the machinery of art sales, but from 
scrutiny of the works themselves. 

“The right rule in art authentication is: 
when in doubt withhold the name. 

“If it is subjected to this rule U.C.L.A.’s 
Hole collection can serve the vital causes of 
art, education and truth.” 


Small Paintings for the Home 


Under the title “Small Paintings for the 
Ilome,” the George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Gallery of Springfield, Mass., is exhibiting 
through the co-operation of Contemporary Arts 
of New York 80 paintings, specially selected 
to fill that spot over the mantle or add the 
right color note to madame’s bedroom. This 
is the second year that Mrs. Cordelia Sargent 
Pond, the director, has presented this show. 

As guests of honor at the opening reception 
were Louis Bosa, Herbert Barnett, Antonio 
Mattei, Nathaniel C. Burwash, artists, and 
Emily A. Francis and Mrs. Burton Emmett, 
president and vice-president respectively of 
Contemporary Arts. At the reception it was 
announced that Mrs. Pond had been ap- 
pointed Springfield Field-Secretary for Collec- 
tors of American Art, a national organization 
to promote home ownership of American art. 

After the formalities, Mr. Mattei (like most 
artists an excellent cook) supervised the dis- 
persal of a spaghetti feast. 
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Florida Becomes 
An “Express Stop” 


Wirn its fourth annual exhibition of con- 
temporary American art selected by Filor- 
idans, co-sponsored by the Clearwater Mu- 
seum of Art and the Palm Beach Society of 
Four Arts, and requested for a showing at 
two other cities, Florida is no longer a “flag 
station,” but an “express stop on the main 
line of national art appreciation,” writes Henry 
White Taylor in the Clearwater Sun. Florida, 
Taylor points out, now has a “demand for ex- 
hibition material of the best quality available.” 


The fourth annual show, which opened last 
month at the Clearwater Art Museum, of 
which Taylor is the director, will be seen, 
after its stay in Palm Beach, in both Tampa 
and Bradenton. The show comprises a total 
of 43 paintings borrowed from artists through 
the country, and, though a large percentage 
of the artists represented are nationally fa- 
mous, the show also contains a number of 
paintings by younger, un-arrived artists. “Aes- 
thetic significance and not fame of the artists 
determined the selection,” the catalogue states. 

The show, writes Taylor, “beholds Amer- 
ican painting as a cheerful, lucid, mature 
and forceful native expression, presented in 
a great variety of themes and styles which 
gracefully acknowledge the traditions of fine 
picture-making but which do not slavishly 
imitate the vogues of the past.” 


Taylor notes a “tonic optimism and confi- 
dence” in American art, evidenced in the pres- 
ent show. “For these paintings are the prod- 
uct of a vigorous, hopeful and democratic 
country. They are done by painters who un- 
consciously reflect the spirit of a nation which 
is a going concern—not one which is trem- 
bling on the brink of social revolution.” 


Among the artists represented in the show 
+many of them with new work—are: Robert 
Brackman, Alexander Brook, Edward Bruce, 
Charles Cagle, Jon Corbino, John Steuart 
Curry, Gladys R. Davis, Jerry Farnsworth, 
John Folinsbee, Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Luigi Lucioni, Reginald Marsh, Henry Matt- 
son, Barse Miller, Curtis Moffat, Henry Varn- 
um Poor, Paul Sample, Charles Shannon, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Eugene Speicher, Francis Speight, 
Frederic Taubes, Andrew Wyeth, Herbert 
Meyer, Daniel Garber, Stephen Etnier, Ann 


Brockman, Peter Hurd and Clarence Carter. 


Trees and Rocks: KENNETH BATES 


Bates Paints New England’s Granite Rocks 


THE TWISTED cartilaginous soul of New Eng- 
land, where ploughshare and hoe strike flint, 
and bodies that wield them are cast into a 
callous harmony with the land, is pictured 
symbolically in a one-man*show by Kenneth 
Bates at the Grand Central Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries, New York. 

The artist, a Connecticut Yankee with 300 
years of teaching, preaching, farming, God- 
fearing forebears, is showing (until March 
2) a group of landscapes depicting the ob- 
durate, granite-strewn aspect of the land, piles 
of broken branches, and still lifes of the des- 
sicated Autumnal harvests. Bates has tried 
other types of landscapes—even palm trees 
and California mountains—but he always re- 
turned to bloodless objects of New England 
for his most sympathetic reactions, and most 
plastic results. 

“Our country is not essentially a matter of 
cute cottages and pink hollyhocks,” writes 
Bates in the exhibition catalogue, “The trees 


On the Terrace: Swney Laurman. Lent to Florida by Milch Galleries 
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show the struggle with wind and weather 
and the granite rock outcrops everywhere, giv- 
ing the landscape a great beauty of form. It 
is a rather stern but very intimate country 
with overtones of weird poetry, and bears the 
mark of three centuries of fairly unsuccessful 
settling.” 

Painting is a visual art, Bates points out, 
therefore his subject matter “is somewhat 
realistic, but I try to make it symbolic of im- 
portant human values. I tend more and more 
to the simplest and most familiar material; 
a twisted tree branch, a few oak leaves, flow- 
er stalks and seed pods or a boulder or two 
furnish my most sympathetic material.” 

Among the most effective of the paintings 
in the present show are several views of rocks 
and trees, each battling for their separate ex- 
istence in the cosmic set-up. (In a more styl- 
ized and arbitrary manner this type of sym- 
bolism has been Diego Rivera’s most recent 
concern.) One of the most effective still lifes 
in the show is a vase of dry leaves, weeds 
gone to seed, which are accompanied by a 
weather-beaten chunk of driftwood. In the 
hurricane picture, called Wake of the Wind, 
are piles of broken trees and branches, knotty 
and jagged in their rhythms. 

A group of pastels of similar subjects are 
part of the exhibition. In these the artist’s 
craftsmanship and his respect for the realistic 
appearances of what he paints—aside from 
their symbolic content—provide an original 
use of a medium in which traditionally most 
artists have endeavored to get ephemeral and 
sweet-scented effects. 


No Statement 

“Dear Sir: I appreciate your keeping | 
open space for the American Artists Con- 
gress statement of the symposium speeches. | 
But apparently there will not be any. No | 
one seems to have time to do the neces- 
sary editorial work—one of the troubles | 
| of voluntary labor when everyone con- 
cerned is too busy. If I were in town, I 
would see that it was done, but I can’t 
do that from the country. I am sorry.” 
Ratreu M. Pearson, Nyack, N.Y. | 
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Sailor Take Warning: HeteN SAWYER 


Four Artists Bought Through Lambert Fund 


THRoUcH THE LAmBerRT Funp, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy has purchased four paint- 
ings from its 135th annual exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture. The acquisitions, announced 
by Alfred G. B. Steel, president, are: Sailor 
Take Warning by Helen Sawyer, Three Flow- 
ers by Carolyn Faught Armstrong, County 
Fair by Roswell Weidner, and The River by 
Doris Kunzie. Selections were made by Henry 
McCarter, only surviving member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the late John Lambert 
to choose the purchases. The Lambert will 
expressed the wish that, where possible, the 
purchases be the works of “younger artists 
who have not yet made standard reputations,” 
but only pictures of merit be chosen. 

Three of this year’s Lambert acquisitions 
are by young Philadelphia artists. Roswell 
Weidner is instructor in still life painting at 
the Academy, and Doris Kunzie, his wife, 
studied there in 1934. Miss Armstrong, also 
of Philadelphia, completed her studies at the 


Academy in 1936. Her picture is a well com- 
posed flower study arranged before a window 
with a view of the sea in the background. 
Helen Sawyer, wife of Jerry Farnsworth, is 
one of the best known of the younger New 
England painters and lives at North Truro 
on Cape Cod. She is a member of the Prov- 
incetown Art Association and the National 
Art Club, and has won several prizes. 

The Weidner canvas is a lively picture of 
performers at a county fair sideshow—in the 
foreground the figures of a snake charmer 
flanked by two dancers in abbreviated skirts, 
with the tents, ferris-wheel and _ spectators 
forming the background. Two of the faces 
in the crowd are recognizable portraits of the 
artist and his wife. While a student at the 
Academy, Weidner won a Cresson Scholarship 
in 1935 and the Toppan Memorial prize in 
1936. Miss Kunzie’s The River, a colorful, 
active canvas, presents a view of the Schuyl- 
kill looking toward the Aquarium. 





Rural America on 8th Street 

During February, the Eighth Street Gallery 
was warm with the spirit of rural, peaceful 
America. The four seasons, changing the as- 
pects of fields and sleepy villages, were 
brought to canvas by William Fisher, whose 
exhibition closed Feb. 29 with 10 per cent of 
all proceeds going to the Finnish Relief Fund. 

Catching the dreamy quiet of small Ameri- 
can villages were two canvases titled Street 
Scene and another, Main Street. In them great 
swaths of sunlight fall between the branches 
of spreading shade trees. Picket fences and 
white frame houses, rendered with free, flat 
strokes, heighten the country mood. Summer 
fields are rendered in lush greens, and in his 
winter scenes, Fisher impregnates his canvas 
with the gray, damp feeling of the view be- 
fore him. 





American Ceramics 


The American Ceramic Show, which opened 
at the National Arts Club on Feb. 29, is an 
important event for those interested in this 
fast growing phase of the decorative arts. In- 
cluded are selected examples by 94 American 
sculptors and potters. On view until March 13. 
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Introducing Demetrios 

That sculptors are gifted draughtsmen is 
almost axiomatic. An exhibition that tends 
to substantiate this premise is on view, until 
March 3, at the Ferargil Galleries. There a 
large group of drawings, supplemented by a 
series of bas-reliefs and a full length figure, 
introduce the art of George Demetrios to New 
York. The drawings, most of them figure 
studies, have about them a graceful but pro- 
nounced rhythm” The plaster _ bas-reliefs, 
carved directly in the mold, treat the figure 
in an identical manner. Hung in a tilted posi- 
tion, the low edges cast sharp shadows that 
are characterized by the same fluidity the art- 
ist achieves in his drawings. 

Born in Macedonia, Demetrios studied un- 
der Charles Grafly at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy and later in Paris with Bourdelle. 





Mrs. W. P. Silva Passes 


Carmel, California art colony, lost one of its 
early settlers on Feb. 2 when death took Mrs. 
Caroline Beecher Silva, aged 80. Mrs. Silva 
was the wife of William P. Silva, prominent 
artist. The couple had Jived in beautiful Car- 
mel for more than 30 years. 


Chapin in Review 


SIXTEEN years ago James Chapin, surfeited 
with his own paintings that echoed the man. 


ner of the French moderns, also financially | 


broke, moved out of New York City to a cabin” 


on a farm owned by a family named Marvin — 


in central New Jersey. The move was one of 
the first in a long series that has made art_ 
history—the Americans’ return to their soil, 


A retrospective exhibition of 58 oils done 
in that period is now on view at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery in New York, 
It reviews Chapin’s progress since he joined 
and started painting the Marvins, whose con- 
quest of his imagination provides, according 
to Grant Wood writing in the catalogue, “one 
of the great stories of modern American art.” 

“Forgetting his preoccupation with pure 
form,” writes Wood, “Chapin went to work 
painting the Marvins as he saw them day by 
day. It was a different kind of work from what 
he had been doing, infinitely more exciting, 
and out of it evolved the answer to his formal 
problems. For in his effort to interpret these 
people honestly, he attained a style of his own 
and produced work which, both from the 
standpoint of design and representation, was 
far superior to anything he had done before. 


“In fact, the Marvin paintings were among 
the best things in American art, strong and 
solid as boulders. They were full of the pain 
and bleakness of a frugal existence on the 
land, yet possessed a subtle, melancholy beau- 
ty of their own. They established James 
Chapin in the front rank of American paint- 
ers. 

“Here was a modern demonstration of the 
old paradoxical truth—that to find himself, 
the artist must first lose himself in his sub- 
ject.” 

Chapin’s progress may be studied chrono- 
logically, beginning with two landscapes done 
in the French modern manner and a small, 
insouciant view of an apple orchard in full 
blossom. The Marvin family first appears as a 
potent influence in the painting of The Fox 
Hunter, a strong realistic rendering of a khaki- 
coated farmer. The activities of the prosaic 
Marvins provide many landscapes with figures, 
among which one of the strongest is Planting 
Potatoes. In the study of Uriah Peabody, dated 
1929, Chapin sums up his’ accomplishments 
to that date and extends the promise of the 
future. A painting which was apparently 
worked on during this entire period of 1924- 
28, is the Pretzel Man, a canvas filled with 
the chattering heads of market people behind 
the eloquent form of a broken old man. 


The artist picks his way through the early 
thirties producing in the first year of the dec- 
ade a rich study, Cod Fisherman. During this 
period his palette is lightened, his subject in- 
terest widened and there appear several paint- 
ings flashy in color and brushwork, such as 
the Fire in the Country, and crisp sun-touched 
landscapes, such as Winter Morning, both 
done in °33. Two years later the largest and 
one of the best of the Marvin paintings, Grind- 
stone, is brought to completion—a carefully 
realistic painting that was begun in 1928. 

"Tn the past two years a newer synthesis 
appears reaching its height in the Negro Girl 
(cover of this issue), which has a new purity 
of surface, of form, and of conception. The 
severe, erect torso of the brown model is 
topped with a tenderly drawn head, bathed in 
faint shadow. The painting illustrates a new 
restraint coming into Chapin’s art, and with 
it a new effectiveness. 

With it the Marvin family influence is ap- 
parently coming to a close—the artist much 
the wiser for having met them; the Marvins 
much the more famous for having known him. 
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Sunglitter: Cart Mittes (Detail) 
One Example Is at Cranbrook Academy 


SWEDISH ART AND DESIGN, which for a dec- 
ade has been steadily climbing in international 
rating, now has, in the Orrefors Galleries, 
an outpost on New York’s 57th Street. The 
galleries, opened March 1 by A. J. Van Dug- 
teren & Sons, Inc., will feature in a smart new 
setting a group of outstanding examples of 
world-famed Orrefors glass, sculpture by the 
celebrated Carl Milles, and modern costume 
jewelry by Wiwen Nilsson of Lund, jeweler 
to the court of Sweden. 


The walls of the spacious new galleries 
have been broken up into related spaces and 
colors, achieving a structural harmony strength- 
ened by the functional use of material. The 
glass exhibits are displayed on glass shelves 
against a background of graduated shades of 
blue; illumination is in the form of fluores- 
cent lighting from below. The same type of 
lighting is used in the sculpture gallery, which 
is lined with silver gray wood paneling and 
a drape of burlap in the same tone. Sculpture 
pedestals are of white oak. 


Orrefors, which was the first glass works 
to employ an artist to act as art director 
(Simon Gate, graduate of the Stockholm Royal 
Academy of Art), was given American recog- 
nition in 1927 in the form of a comprehen- 
sive exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Gate and his associate, Edvard Hald, are 
both represented in the Orrefors Galleries ex- 
hibit, the former by several works including 
the engraved vase reproduced (right), and the 
latter by several light-veined designs, among 
which are Balloon Merchant, Thunderstorm 
and Serenade. The present works of both these 
artists, executed on heavy crystal, show their 
development from the traditional early design 
on fragile shapes. 


Describing this progression in glass design 
is a paragraph in the 1937 catalogue of Orre- 
fors glass: “Glass is no longer merely the 
thin material surface confining a bubble of 
air—the peculiar ponderous beauty of Matter 
has again come into its own, so that now 
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Boar Hunt: Cart Miites (Plaster Sketch) 


To Be Executed in Bronze on Monumental Scale 


Milles Sculpture, Orrefors Glass Feature New Gallery in Gotham 


light is refracted in a thousand reflexes as 
it passes through the thick glass walls.” 
Associated with Orrefors’ two senior artists 
is Vicke Lindstrand, who in 1928 abandoned 
painting and sculpture to work in glass. On 
view are his Pearl Divers, Shark Fighter and 
Ballerina, the first named of which won him 
international acclaim early in his career. Three 
other designers on view are Edvin Ohrstrom, 
Sven Palmqvist and Nils Landberg, who are 
represented, in addition to engraved works, by 
examples of “Ariel” and “Graal” pieces. 
Holding the spotlight in the sculpture ex- 
hibit is Carl Milles’ head of Orpheus, a frag- 
ment of the sculptor’s famous Orpheus Foun- 
tain erected in front of Stockholm’s Concert 


Orrefors Glass Vase Engraved 
With Designs by Simon Gate 


Hall. It was previously seen in the sculpture 
show at the Golden Gate Exposition, where 
it captured top honors. Other Milles’ exhibits 
are Sunglitter, a bronze detail; Boar Hunt, a 
plaster sketch; one of the nude maidens from 
the Orpheus Fountain; a new composition, 
The Unicorn; a pewter Head of a Girl; a 
small bronze Flute Player and the bronze 
Monument to an Actor. Like the previous 
works of Milles, these pieces are marked by 
a sense of monumentality, a feeling for mass 
and rhythmic organization which grow out 
of the sculptor’s habit of thinking of form in 
terms of structural relationships. 

The new Orreforrs Galleries are under the 
management of Tage Palm, who was director 
of the Industrial Art Exhibition at the Swed- 
ish Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 


Baur, Guest of Honor 


John I. H. Baur, curator of painting and 
sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum, will be 
guest of honor at the monthly reception for 
members and guests of Collectors of Ameri- 
can Art, New York, on Sunday, March 3. The 
subject of his talk will be The Early Frontier 
of an American Movement. Robert McDonald, 
recently appointed to the Board of Directors 
of Collectors, will speak on The Mission of 
the American Art Union of Last Century and 


Our Work Today. 


Racial Types by Soler 


Racial types of America done in sculpture 
by a Spanish artist, Urbici Soler, who is resi- 
dent artist at Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
are being exhibited at the Newcomb Gallery 
until March 15. The artist, born in Barcelona, 
studied for eight years in Munich, and has 
spent the past 14 years in South and Central 
America. He is best known in the United 
States for his 40-foot Christ the King which 
stands on a mountain-top near El] Paso, over- 
looking the Mexican border. 


ll 











Wittiam Groprer, whose artistic career 
reads from Right to Left, first took the turn- 
ing 20 years ago when, as a New York Tribune 
cartoonist, he went to lampoon an I.W.W. 
rally, remained instead to join the organiza- 
tion. By way of celebrating the 20th anniver- 
sary of this event Gropper is holding, until 
March 2, an exhibition of his paintings at 
the A. C. A. Gallery, New York. Always 
trenchant, and sometimes devastating, Grop- 
per’s canvases picture people in their less 
fortunate aspects and activities. In some, as in 
Banker, they are fat, greedy and bestial; in 
others, Civilization, for instance, they stupidly 
pummel each other to extinction; and in Refu- 
gees they stoically bear the hardships of a 


man-made plague and set off determinedly 
for a new horizon. 


Gropper brings to his easel the same view- 
point that dominates his work at the drawing 
board where, to quote Herman Baron, A. C. A. 
Gallery director, “his pencil and his brush 
have been forging thunderbolts with which to 
strike the enemies of progress and to illumi- 
nate the road for humanity.” Few will deny 
that in his illumination of the ills of the 
world Gropper wields a pungent brush, but 
many may regard as something far from un- 
derstatement the appraisal of the New Masses: 
“With the fecundity of a Daumier or a Forain, 
Bill Gropper has been producing first-class 
art for over two decades. No drawing of his, 
no matter how slight or simple, lacks that 
sure, illuminating touch of genius that marks 
the artist’s work on every occasion.” 


More conservative was Time’s evaluation of 
the Gropper art now on view. “He paints,” 
the Time critic wrote, “as he draws, quickly 
and simply, without benefit of model, in reds, 
blues, yellows, whites. His masters are Breug- 


nel, Goya and Daumier. He does not disgrace 
them.” 


Most enthusiastic was Jerome Klein of the 
Post, who saw in the show dramatic evidence 
that Gropper had disproved the tendency to 
dismiss the painter as just a cartoonist. “It 
is a sheer prodigy,” Klein wrote, “a whirlwind 
in paint. Gropper leaps to the canvas like a 
doughty master of the ring who enjoys the 
fight and never misses the fine points of the 
art. When he presents the Museum of Modern 
Art Opening, his tone flutters like the sil- 
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Art Patrons: WittiaM GROPPER 








Gropper Marks 20 Years of Social Crusading 


houette of a socialite. When he paints the 
gnarled old grandmothers of the lower East 
Side, the farmer, the battered knight of the 
coffee pot, he wades right in with a brusque, 
open thrust.” Klein’s conclusion: “Yes, in- 
deed! Gropper can paint.” 


Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, to whom 
the exhibit Art Patrons was “heavily and 
superficially caricatured,” felt that “so often 
a prime defect seems to reside in the artist’s 
reliance upon obvious, shallowly conceived, 
crudely portrayed ‘types.’ . . . Also there seems 
often a curious discrepancy between a grim 
subject and Gropper’s incorrigibly gay and 
buoyant decorative touch.” Jewell detected in- 
stances of “insecure pictorial organization” 
and structual schemes that were “too bluntly 
patent;” but he found also that “sometimes a 
social theme will be argued with real elo- 
quence. Then the picture becomes an inte- 
grated whole. Then we have Gropper at his 
best.” 


Gropper was born 42 years ago on Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side. After his I.W.W. 
conversion 20 years ago, he worked as a labor 
organizer, as an oiler on a freight boat and 
as an itinerant sign painter. After his mar- 
riage in 1924, Gropper spent a year in Russia, 
where he worked for a time on Pravda, and, 
according to Time “learned to call electric 
lights ‘Lenin lamps’.” Gropper is regular car- 
toonist for Freiheit (New York Yiddish Com- 
munist paper) and the New Masses. “He 
makes his living,” Time reports, “free-lancing 
for capitalist publications, from Vogue to 
Fortune, painting murals for bars, hotels. Gov- 
ernment buildings. His conservative employers 
run no risk of embarrassment. ‘To paint a 
mural that doesn’t fit the place would be like 
painting swastikas in a synagogue,’ observes 
Artist Gropper.” 





Robert Rautenburg at 82 


Robert Rautenburg, German-born sculptor 
whose* work is in many American churches, 
died Feb. 21, in his Arden, Delaware, home 
at the age of 82. Rautenburg, who came to 
this country in 1887, was for a time asso- 
ciated with Saint-Gaudens and Charles Grafly. 
Before leaving Europe he assisted in the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


Venice in Toledo 


AN EXHIBITION of Venetian art drawn en- 
tirely from American collections, and yet 
probably the most comprehensive show of that 
art ever held outside of Italy, opens at the 
Toledo Museum on March 3 and continues 
through the month. The show has been as- 
sembled by Dr. Hans Tietz of Vienna, an 
authority on Venetian art and, more recently, 
on old master art in America. Dr. Tietz is 
Annual Professor for 1939-40 at the Toledo 
Museum on a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The museum’s galleries have, been re-dec- 
orated in red velour to provide a setting (remi- 
niscent of old Venetian palaces) for seventy 
paintings and thirty drawings, spanning four 
centuries of the watery city’s art. There will 
be eight canvases by Titian representing all 
periods of this prolific giant, who died one 
year short of 100. There are also eight Bel- 
linis, three Veroneses, seven Tintorettos, and 
many works by such later artists as Crivelli, 
Carpaccio, Tiepolo and their followers. 

The exhibition, entitled officially “Four 
Centuries of Venetian Art” will be reported 
fully in the next issue of THe Art Dicesr. 


French Moderns for St. Louis 


Three modern French painters have just 
been added to the expanding collection of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis—Juan Gris’ 
abstract Still Life with Guitar, Maurice de 
Vlaminck’s lushly pigmented Winter Land- 
scape and Maurice Utrillo’s trimly composed 
gouache, Montmartre. 

Gris, one of the founders of the Cubist 
movement, used natural forms only as starting 
points in Still Life with Guitar. Employing flat 
tones of ochre, green and mauve, he has or- 
ganized a formal design and worked out a 
neatly balanced surface pattern. 

Like so many of Vlaminck’s oils, the St. 
Louis museum’s new example is a winter 
scene, a street in a French village in which 
the snow-covered ground echoes the somber 
gray of the sky. Relieving the drab note, how- 
ever, is a sparkling luminosity and an easy 
fluency of treatment. 

The Utrillo is a characteristic view of the 
artist’s favorite subject: Paris. A late work, 
it is brighter in color than the earlier gray 
and white compositions that first brought fame 
to Utrillo. 





John Returns to the Fold 


Augustus John, fiery Wales-born British 
painter, was, on Feb. 15, re-elected a member 
by the Royal Academy. Back in April, 1938, 
it may be recalled, John bolted the Academy’s 
ranks for what he described as its “inept act” 
in rejecting Wyndham Lewis’ portrait of T. 
S. Eliot for exhibition. His explanation at 
that time, as quoted in the New York Times, 
was: “I prefer being Augustus John’s Augus- 
tus John to being the Royal Academy’s Au- 
gustus John.” Wyndham Lewis at the same 
time remarked that “Mr. John must have felt 
out of place in the Academy as he was the 
only great living artist on its rolls.” 

John followed his resignation with a one- 
man exhibition at which he is reported to 
have sold $35,000 worth of pictures in a week. 





At a Cross-Roads 


“There are two tendencies in art—one to- 
ward specialization, ‘private art,’ a sort of 
art-for-art’s-sake, public-be-damned spirit, and 
the other toward bringing art within the pub- 
lic orbit.”"—Lawrence Martin in the Chicago 
Sunday Times. 


The Art Digest 
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Below the Rio Grande 


TAKING UP its part in the Latin-American 
Good Will program, the Museum of Modern 
Art will open in New York early in May the 
largest show of Mexican Art ever assembled— 
even in Old Mexico. Twenty centuries of its 
development will be traced from the pre-Co- 
lumbian periods to the present day, filling 
three floors of galleries and overflowing into 


‘the museum’s pebbled rear garden. For the 


benefit of World’s Fair visitors the show re- 
mains open throughout the Summer. 

Last Fall, Nelson Rockefeller, president of 
the museum, visited Mexico to arrange for 
the show, and the work of completing all ar- 
rangements and assembling material has 
brought several other museum officials to 
Mexico. John E. Abbott, executive vice-presi- 
dent; John McAndrew, architecture curator, 
and Monroe Wheeler, director of publications, 
are now below the Rio Grande making prep- 
arations. The Mexican Government is co-spon- 
soring the show, and Dr. Alfonso Caso, direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History of Mexico, has been appointed 
Commissioner General of the exhibition. The 
official catalogue of the show, another of the 
Modern’s deluxe publications, will be printed 
in both English and Spanish. 

Probably no other nation in all three Amer- 
icas has a more brilliant artistic history than 
Mexico, which reached a highpoint in civiliza- 
tion before the European settlers even dis- 
covered its existence. Beginning with Mayan, 
Aztec, Tarascan and Toltec sculpture, the show 
will demonstrate the developed art of pre- 
Columbian days. The next, the Colonial, pe- 
riod, extending from 1520 to 1820, shows the 
impact of Spanish civilization upon Mexican 
art. Another section of the show illustrates 
Mexico’s vigorous modern school which has 
had world-wide influence. Running through 
all periods are the examples of Mexican folk 
art—toys, weavings, festival objects, etc.— 
which represent the solid and persistent craft 
tradition of the people. 


Henry Francis Taylor, fifth director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Ait, who assumes his 
office in May to take over the leadership of the 
Greatest Question Mark in America, housing 
one of the greatest art collections in the world 
in the greatest city in the world. The mu- 
seum’s recent history has been one of grow- 
ing civic dissatisfaction, constant retrenchment 


Paul Lantz, “Preferred,’ 


Tue “Paut Lantz Trust” is not listed with 
the Stock Exchange, but conceivably—if Paul 
Lantz becomes a Rembrandt—it will be as 
gilt-edge an issue as any of the items that come 
over on the ticker tape as constant dividend 
earners. The Trust has already served one pur- 
pose: it brought him to New York to hold 
his first one-man show, at the 460 Park Avenue 
Calleries. 

Lantz was born 32 years ago in Montana, 
and at the age of 12 he went to Kansas City 
on his own, later working his way through 
the Kansas City Art Institute with the aid of 
a scholarship. At 17, Lantz made his first trip 
behind the skirts of dignity and imposed si- 
lence, a fluttery policy of coverage rather than 
salient activity in its appointed and annointed 
field. Taylor: 36 years old with a record of 
strong decision, dynamism, with flint-like in- 
cisiveness of ideas which are anchored to 
sound scholarship. His record at Worcester 
Museum is one of action. Sparks should fly! 


(Courtesy of Metropolitan and Worcester Museums) 
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Storm, New Mexico: Paut Lantz 


’ Makes Eastern Debut 


to New York, got a job washing dishes, and 
he painted at the League. A series of other 
motley jobs—coal stoking, hkartending, run- 
ning an elevator—sustained the young artist 
in New York until The Great Crash. With 
the consequent vanishment of jobs in New 
York, Lantz took a slow freight to Santa Fe 
where he wrangled some painting commissions 
—portraits, bar murals—and he sold a few 
landscapes. When all the nearby bars were 
muraled he decided to return to New York. 
Then his wife comes into the picture. 

Mrs. Lantz had the idea of the Paul Lantz 
Trust. She set it up, capitalizing it at $500, and 
issued fifty shares at $10 each. Here is the 
idea: at the end of the first year all the unsold 
Lantz paintings will be put to a jury of three 
appraisers, namely Randall Davey, Mary Van 
Stone and Mrs. Vivien Renshaw. This body 
of experts will choose one or two of the un- 
sold paintings—value $500—and the title of 
these paintings is placed in the hands of the 
Lantz Trust. The second year the same thing 
is repeated. When these pictures are sold the 
shareholders then recover twice the original 
investment. 

The Lantz paintings evidence a personal, 
individual style. In the debut there are Santa 
Fe landscapes and New York city-scapes 
which catch the characteristics of the respec- 
tive terrains with considerable force. His 
Storm, New Mexico is a sweeping vista of 
the giant foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
lashed by a stinging streak of lightning which 
flashes a momentary sulphurous cast upon the 
billowing clouds. In the foreground the wind 
whistles through some trees and around the 
barns of a lonesome ranch. 

In contrast to the western storm picture, 
Lantz presents a rainy-day view of quiet lit- 
tle Gramercy Park in New York. A gray 
moisture atomizes the skyline while the streets 
below shine with wetness underfoot. People, 
alone, or with dogs and baby carriages, patter 
along in the foreground, while between the 
two distances is an intricate arabesque of 
trees and branches that dissolve like a mil- 
lion finials into the air. Substance, with 
Lantz, is a thing which is ultimately con- 
sumed: by moisture, by distance, by some- 
thing in the elements. 

The exhibition runs from March 4 to 16. 
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Mojave Express: Emit J. Kosa, Jr. (Watercolor) 


Kosa of California Seen in New York Solo 


EveN THOUGH the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce has not yet claimed it, California 
is, when viewed from the vantage point of 
New York’s 57th Street, the land of water- 
colorists. From this sun flooded territory has 
come a steady stream of watercolorists to 
take prizes in Eastern group shows and to win 
acclaim in one-man exhibitions. The latest 
artistic emissary is Emil J. Kosa, Jr., whose 
exhibits, until March 11, add sparkle and 
light to the walls of the Macbeth Gallery. 

Not that all of Kosa’s watercolors are 
flooded with light, for in the exhibit, After 
the Storm, the Sun, the sky is filled with 
scattered clouds through which the sun 
breaks, sending pillars of light down through 
the wet, rain-washed air. The sea’s surface, 
flattened by the squall that has just passed, 
reflects the mottled effect of the sky. 

A scene of the type that helps make Calli- 
fornia eminently paintable is the jagged coast- 


line Kosa depicts in Where I Dream by Day. 
Mountainous rocks jut out of the ocean and 
pile up to create a scene of grotesque beauty, 
bathed in suffused light. Lending emphasis is 
the ocean’s surface, placid and gleaming. Big 
Bear and Mojave Express are similar in that 
they encompass great distances dominated by 
looming mountains. 

Kosa clicked with the New York critics. 
Howard Devree of the Times appraised the 
artist’s watercolors as “highly satisfying,” de- 
scribing them as “fluent, atmospheric, sure, 
with striking gradations and juxtapositions of 
color.” Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
concurred. Kosa, he wrote, “has a firm, con- 
fident touch and his landscape studies are ably 
and sympathetically painted. He is conserva- 
tive in his method, using color effectively but 
with restraint, and,” the Herald Tribune critic 
concluded, “he can adroitly put a design to- 
gether.” 





The Fat Boy Migrates 


Eighteen years ago when Mayor Hylan of 
New York City was marking his 54th birthday, 
Civic Virtue, a huge symbolic statue by Fred- 
erick MacMonnies was installed in City Hall 
Park. From that day on, New Yorkers, par- 
ticularly those of the gentler sex, have made 
the heavens echo with their denunciations of 
the 11-foot male nude, armed with a sword, 
trampling under his scornful feet two writh- 
ing and rather oomphish damsels (the female 
is the symbol of civic corruption or tempta- 
tion to man to tip the taxpayer’s till). Some 
say the Scot, MacMonnies, was twitting the 
local City Fathers. 

Relief is now in sight. Park Commissioner 
Robert H. Moses, who once said “‘we have 
the most God-awful statues in the world,” has 
decreed that the “Fat Boy” must go, and 
Borough President George U. Harvey of 
Queens (Manhattan’s rapid-growing kid broth- 
er) has expressed a willingness to accept 
free statuary. A multiple-ton, $60,000 male 
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nude is not to be sneezed at, and the chances 
are that the marble statue will soon be up- 
holding civic virtue in Kew Gardens in front 
of the projected Queens Borough Hall. 

Says Newsweek: “Eighteen years is a long 
time for a statue to grate on a city’s nerves.” 





Given to Dallas 

On Feb. 14, 1935, Mrs. A. E. Zonne, art 
lover and art collector, founded the Dallas 
Print Society, which last Feb. 14 celebrated 
its fifth anniversary with a banquet held in 
the print gallery of the Dallas Museum. On 
display were important prints from the Zonne 
Collection. 

Emphasizing the society’s close co-operation 
with the museum was the announcement, at 
the banquet, of the gift of ten prints to the 
museum’s permanent collection. The society 
donated Peter Hurd’s Baptism at Three Wells. 
The other prints, given by members, were: 
two Hogarth engravings and Albert Sterner’s 
Expulsion, given by Mrs. Zonne; Alexandre 
Hogue’s Moonlight and E. G. Eisenlohr’s The 
Open Gate, given by Miss Allie Tennant; 
Childe Hassam’s The Spar Shop, Gloucester, 
given by Wortham Collins; Jon Corbino’s The 
Charging Bull, given by Alexandre Hogue; 
Bertha M. Landers’ C-Bar Ranch, given by 
Miss Violet Hayden, and Thomas Nason’s 
precisely executed Wooded Shore, given by 
Mrs. Wayne Walcott. 





Tribute to Frey 


“ANYTHING WRITTEN of Erwin Frey should 
have something of the man’s warmth and rich 
simplicity in it, just as a mention of his work 
should suggest the wistful strength into which 
his carved stones have been fashioned.” 


With these words Philip R. Adams, director 
of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, opened 
his appreciation of the sculpture of Erwin F. 
Frey, which, during February, was given a 
comprehensive showing at the Columbus Gal- 
lery, under the combined sponsorship of the 
Gallery and of the Graduate School of Ohio 
State University, where Frey teaches. 


Containing 25 exhibits, the show reviewed 
the 20 years of Frey’s career, beginning with 
the terra cotta, plaster, wood carvings and 
modelings of his early years and ending with 
the recent monumental specimens of direct 
carving in marble that have added stature to 
the sculptor’s reputation. Earliest work in the 
show, Robert Gunning of the Columbus Dis- 
patch points out, “is a small study for The 
Dance, a graceful and delicately modeled 
figure which won honorable mention in the 
Paris salon of 1923. It contrasts sharply with 
the latest heroic marbles, so sound and solid 
in their mass, yet lyrical in their overtones.” 

Dominating Frey’s latest work (and, in fact, 
the entire show) are the three huge works, 
Isolt of the White Hands, The Woman and 
Resignation, in the last of which Gunning 
sees a key to the better understanding of 
our day—‘‘a time when man, having all but 
mastered the physical universe, finds himself 
unable to keep the peace or harness his new- 
found powers with good will.” 

The Woman, as yet unfinished, is possessed 
of Spartan strength and an Egyptian serenity 
growing in large measure out of the sim- 
plicity both of Frey’s concept and his carv- 
ing. Wrote Katharine Sater in the Columbus 
Citizen Magazine: “Conceived with dignity 
and hewn from the massive block with ut- 
most simplicity the figure is startling in its 
power.” 

The show and its enthusiastic reception was 
a splendid tribute to the talents of a native 
son. Frey, born in Lima Ohio, in 1892, studied 
at Lima College, at the Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy and later at the Art Students League, 
where he worked under James Earle Fraser. 
Frey has been on the Ohio State faculty since 
1925. Before that he served two years on the 
teaching staff of the Columbus Art School, 
which he joined in 1923 after study in Paris 
under Henri Bouchard and Paul Landowski. 


The Woman (Detail): Erwin F. Frey 


The Art Digest 
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Sussman, “Find” 


REPRESENTING the Middle West among the 
current New York exhibitors is Richard Suss- 
man, whose glowing watercolors are on view 
until March 8 at the Uptown Galleries. Minne- 
apolis-born, Sussman worked for a time in 
Chicago with a stained glass studio, and his 
show, marked by color almost vitreous in its 
luminosity and tone, reflects the eye of an 
artist accustomed to rendering persons and 
scenes in jewel-like segments of stained glass. 

Sussman’s exhibition (his first) revealed to 
Jerome Klein of the Post “a poetic temper 
and a rare technical ability in controlling a 
dificult medium to express the fine nuances 
of an exacting vision. The light billowing 
tones of House Among the Hills, with its fine 
harmonic flow and the swinging rhythm of 
Island are suggestive of the best in this hand- 
some show.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun described the 
young artist as a “find,” adding that he 
painted landscape with “feeling and the un- 
derstanding born of long observation.” As 
“particularly appealing,” Upton listed Novem- 
ber Landscape, Lake Michigan, Connecticut 
Farm, Landscape With Horse and Fishing 
Village. 

Howard Devree of the Times, who detected 
in some of Sussman’s watercolors a George 
Grosz influence, felt that in certain examples 
the artist was finding himself.-In addition to 
the last three exhibits listed by Upton, Devree 
liked especially Junkyard, Sun-Baked Barns 
and Around the Bend. In these, concluded the 
Zimes critic, Sussman “is at his best and, 
furthermore, promises most for the future.” 





Praise for Patrick 

The galleries of the Chouinard Institute in 
Los Angeles housed, during February, a show 
of oils, watercolors and drawings by James 
Patrick of the institution’s faculty. Well 
known in California, Patrick again demon- 
strated his proficiency to local critics. 

Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen- 
News liked best three oil-and-tempera ex- 
amples. “Unkind Fate, The Yellow Towel and 
Inquisitive Model,” wrote Reuter, “reveal an 
unmistakable suavity of touch. The brush- 
work goes beyond mere brushwork, becomes 
subtle and tender, yet never pretty-pretty .. . 
Harmonies and graduations of tone float on 
the surface of these paintings.” 

To Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times, the “big news” of the show was found 
in the figure drawings. Patrick, he wrote, “is 
making drawings that are more than just 
good factual line and mass. Like Renaissance 
drawings these studies are works of art, the 
artist’s conception of beauty being implicit 
even in his studies.” 





Mural by Datus Myers 


A mural depicting loggers cutting down 
stalwart swamp trees and floating them to the 
saw mills has been completed for the Winns- 
boro, La., Post Office by Datus E. Myers of 
Santa Fe. The painting, a work commissioned 
by che Section of Fine Arts, Treasury De- 
partment, from an anonymous competition, 
dramatizing one of the industrial activities of 
the locality. 
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Ranch House: Rosert F. Gates 
Adjudged the Best by Washington Jury 


Washington Artists Hold Their 49th Annual 


A tanpscaPE, Ranch House, by Robert F. 
Gates, instructor at the Phillips Gallery of 
Art School, Washington, was adjudged the 
best exhibit and winner of the $100 Evening 
Star prize at the 49th Annual Exhibition of 
the Society of Washington Artists, held at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. The jury of award 
consisted of Nan Watson, R. McGill Mackall, 
Francis Speight and Robert Laurent. 

The medal for figure composition was 
awarded Donald Coale for his Breakfast Table, 
and honorable mentions in this category were 
given to Frank Kirk and Hortense Ferne for, 
respectively. Onward and Clown Alley. Land- 
scape medal honors were.taken by Richard 
Lahey, principal of the Corcoran School of 
Art, for The Red House, and honorable men- 
tions went to Roy Clark and Alice Acheson 


for their pictures, Across the Tracks and Corn 
Husking. Mrs. Acheson is the wife of Dean 
Acheson, former Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The still life medal was awarded this year 
to Nicolai Cikovsky, who won the landscape 
medal in 1938 and the figure medal last year. 
Cikovsky’s painting is titled Mandolin and Old 
Corcoran Gallery. Estelle Frankfurter, sister 
of Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter of the 
Supreme Court, was given honorable mention 
in the still life class for The Blue Print, as 
was William Thompson for his Autumn Fruit. 

Florence Bessom’s The Farmer Takes a 
Wife was awarded the sculpture medal, while 
honorable mention in sculpture was awarded 
Jane G. Love for Portrait, and to Veronese 
Beatty Branch for Baby Pegasus. 





Cats & Women 


“FELINE” is an adjective that has for dec- 
ades, or maybe even centuries, been applied 
to certain feminine traits, indicating a ru- 
mored relationship between the two species. 
And now New York is taking cognizance of 
that relationship with an exhibition, on view 
at the Clay Club until March 9, of sculp- 
tured cats and sculptured women. 

In explaining the reason for the show, Will 
Luks wrote in the catalogue that “when we 
asked Norman Foster why he chose cats for 
his subject he answered, because cats were 
so independent and individual. When we 
asked Frank Eliscu why he chose women for 
his subject he answered, because women were 
so individual and independent.” 

Individual and independent cats in the show 
are plentiful. Foster simplifies his forms, thus 
emphasizing the grace of his feline subjects. 
Two of them stretch themselves with luxuri- 
ous abandon, another, Fishing Cat, dips its 
paw swiftly under its perch. Lady Asia is 
dignified and truly Oriental, and Adolescence 
is perk and filled with wide-eyed curiosity. 

Rhythm is the dominating note among the 





WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS 


WALKER GALLERIES 


women of Frank Eliscu. In Nocturne, rhythm 
and movement are accented by the contraposto 
twist of the torso and the handling of the 
drapery. Night Wind is a symbolic, formalized 
figure which catches a halted second of a 
sweeping dance movement. 





Robert Philipp’s Latest 


The sixth one-man show by Robert Philipp 
opens March 5 at the Grand Central Fifth 
Avenue Galleries, containing 21 canvases, of 
which seven have not previously been exhib- 
ited. The most recent work is the largest in 
the show, entitled My Wife. A more brilliant 
and translucent color as opposed to the earlier 
pastelish, subdued color characterizes the new 
work, according to the artist.. The show con- 
tinues until March 16. 





August Sieder Dies 

August Sieder, architect and. watercolorist 
of South Orange, N. J., died Feb. 20 of a 
heart attack while vacationing in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Sieder was president of the Essex 
Watercolor Club and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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View of Athens: Lamar Dopp 


Lamar Dodd Comes Up from the Deep South 


A symBo. of the growing prominence of 
Southern art is Lamar Dodd, Artist-in-Resi- 
dence at the University of Georgia, whose 
latest oils are on view at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries through March 9. The 30 Dodd can- 
vases, most of which are being shown for the 
first time, bring to New York a varied pic- 
ture of the South. In rich pigments are views 
of red-hued mountains, fields of ripe, golden 
grass accented by vivid green pines, factory 
buildings, expanses of sand dunes, and such 
native characterizations as Spring Fever, a 
painting of a colored caddy sleepily leaning 
on a green marker. 

Less regional are several still lifes, subtly 
textured and solidly composed. Setting the 
pace in the latter group are three canvases, 
two titled simply Still Life, and the third, 
Milkweed. One of the former contains, as part 
of its background, a view of the artist at 
work on a canvas. 

Dodd, whose palette has become more 
subtle since his first New York showing in 
1933, turns a sympathetic eye on the land- 
scape out of which springs Athens, home city 
of the University of Georgia. His View of 
Athens, a soundly integrated composition in 
which railroad tracks and roads weave under 
and over each other, rings out with a quiet 
which the clatter of a distant train fails to 
disrupt. In the rear, on the summit of a slope, 
the buildings of Athens jut up out of a band 
of foliage, and overhead a dramatic sky sends 
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down an opulent warmth that permeates the 
entire scene. 

Dodd, whose works are regularly seen in 
such annuals as those sponsored by Corcoran, 
the National Academy and the Art Institute 
of Chicago, has been a consistent prize winner 
in Southern shows. Born in Georgia, he stud- 
ied with George Luks in New York and then 
returned to Birmingham, Alabama, where he 
clerked in stores during the day and painted 
at night. He has held his University of Geor- 
gia post since 1937. 





Walt Disney Museumized 

Art is rebounding from motion picture 
screens to more than 100 art galleries and 
museums in every part of the United States 
this month with the showing of Walt Disney’s 
new feature length film, Pinocchio. The ini- 
tial exhibition opened Feb. 15 at the Society 
of the Four Arts in Palm Beach, Florida; and 
a triple showing is scheduled for March in 
the Kennedy, Harlow and Julien Levy gal- 
leries. Courvoisier is national distributor. 

The Disney drawings, in black and white 
and in color, have met with critical and mu- 
seum approval. Prominent museums which 
have added them to their permanent collec- 
tions include the Metropolitan, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the 
Nelson Gallery and the San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Dallas and Brooklyn museums. 
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Disappointed 


“Decwweb.y and flatly disappointed,” is Dor- 
othy Kantner, art critic for the Pittsburgh 
Sun Telegraph, with the Carnegie Institute’s 
plan to-hold an American painting show this 
year in lieu of its war-suspended Carnegie In- 
ternational. 

“It is a let-down. For no good established 
reason we had a wild hope that this year 
would be different. That life would begin in 
*40 as the calendars put it. 

“Not that we are fed up on Internationals, 
not that we aren’t rooting for American art. 
But why put in American art at that par- 
ticular time, when American art can be had 
throughout the year.” 

What’s the matter with a Mexican art show, 
Miss Kantner asks. What’s the matter with 
Indian art? With the art of the West Coast 
and Middle Western States? After all the 
world’s fair surveys of American art, Miss 
Kantner feels that the new schedule is trite 
and stuffy, and can’t help wondering —“Isn’t 
this the easy way out. The paintings are avail- 
able and easy to transport. It is easy for 
one gallery to write to another and say: ‘How 
about lending us your Trambull- and: Copley. 
We'll let you have our Homer.’ 

“Why in blazes doesn’t the Institute do a 
bit of pioneering.” 





Exit the Lurid and Lousy 


Sing high, sing low and a cheerio 

For the dawn of a better day, 

Since Sourpuss art is on the go 

And Gloom is on its way. 

No longer do we have to bless 

With an approving eye 

The rag-tag and the bob-tail mess 

As it goes marching by. 

Nor see the pictured bellyache, 

The portrait of a moan, 

The still-life of the village dump, 

The statue of a groan. 

And all the little boys and girls 

Who suffered for the Cause 

Will have to find some other way 

To earn their cheap applause. 
—AnprE SMITH 





Epstein’s Adam Coming Here 

Jacob Epstein’s three-ton statue of Adam, 
which shocked London last year when exhib- 
ited at the Leicester Galleries and was then 
promptly secured by an entrepreneur for ex- 
hibition at Brighton, is en route to America 
where it will tour nine cities and be shown 
at the New York World’s Fair. Proceeds from 
the tour will go toward the purchase of air- 
planes for Britain, according to a dispatch to 
the New York Times. 
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Our Fathers’ Faces 


THE UNIQUE COLLECTION of life masks of 
American patriots by John H. I. Browere, 
recently exhibited at the Knoedler Galleries, 
New York, has been bought by Stephen C. 
Clark and presented by him to the New York 
State Historical Association in Cooperstown, 
N. Y. The masks will be permanently in- 
stalled in the Hall of Life Masks at the new 
museum, which opens in June as part of the 
James Fenimore Cooper Sesquicentennial 
Celebration. 

The Browere masks, which are, in reality, 
life masks molded into busts, were made in 
the early 19th century by the American genre 
painter by a secret process which the artist 
perfected himself. The likenesses were taken 
from light layers of plaster while the sub- 
ject was seated, instead of by common method, 
used since antiquity, of taking a cast with 
heavy plaster from the subject in a supine 
position. Browere’s method is similar to the 
mask-making now used in beauty parlors 
throughout the land, and through it he was 
able to catch more of the subtlety of expres- 
sion. Browere modeled the eyes and hair and 
set the mask into a plaster bust so that the 
resulting product is art as well as mechanics. 

“They are as full of personality as a photo- 
graph by Brady or Steichen,” writes Everett 
Millard, descendant of the maker, who helped 
arrange the Knoedler exhibit.. 

Browere, who was born in New York City 
in 1792, hit upon his process after having 
studied painting and sculpture in Europe. He 
was commissioned by the New York aldermen 
to make a mask of Lafayette in 1825, during 
the French hero’s triumphal tour, and the re- 
sult won such immediate acclaim that he con- 
ceived the idea of making masks of all the 
American patriots for a proposed National 
Gallery. Spending his own funds Browere went 
ahead making likenesses and finishing them 
into busts, but he was never able to interest 
Congress enough to get an appropriation. 

Browere died in 1834, willing the collection 
to his son with the proviso that they should 
not be exhibited for forty years. He felt that 
America had not appreciated their worth. The 
masks were then dispersed among the artist’s 
descendants and were re-assembled in 1893 to 
be shown at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Through all the years since a determined 
effort has been made to keep the collection 
as a family unit. 

The twenty subjects listed in Mr. Clark’s 
gift include five presidents: Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, James Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, and Martin Van Buren. Others are: 
Dolly Madison; the three militiamen (John 
Paulding, David Williams, Isaac Van Wart) 
who captured Major André and saved West 
Point; young Edwin Forrest at the beginning 
of his half century career as a great Shake- 

speare tragedian; Lafayette, Henry Clay, 
Charles Carroll, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, DeWitt 
Clinton, Jacob Brown, Pierre Cortlandt Van 
Wyck, David Porter and Alexander Macomb. 





Renaissance Portraits 


A distinguished group of Italian Renais- 
sance portraits, including fifteen which Samuel 
H. Kress has presented to the National Gal- 
lery of Art, will provide an important exhibi- 
tion at Knoedler’s, New York, from March 
18 to April 6. Among the Kress paintings are 
portraits by Jacopo and Giovanni Bellini, 
Titian, Dosso Dossi, Fra Filippo Lippi, Lor- 
enzo Lotto, and others. Included also will be 
Portrait of a Monk by Giovanni da Milano, 
belonging to Maitland Griggs, and the Gir- 
landaio Portrait of a Man from the Chicago 
Art Institute’s Ryerson Collection. 
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Works of Man: Henry SCHNAKENBERG 


Schnakenberg Organizes and Records Truth 


DuRING THE TWO YEARS since Henry Schnak- 
enberg’s last exhibition, he has continued his 
serious study of people, of the structures they 
erect, the factories they work in, and of the 
landscape which is the setting for their activi- 
ty. The 30 oils and watercolors representing 
these two years are on view, through March 
9, at the Kraushaar Galleries. In them the 
artist, although always painting within the 
borders of realism, demonstrates range and 
versatility, achieving in Romantic Landscape 
a subtly keyed, dream-like mood and in Works 
of Man, a precisely stated, uncompromisingly 
real scene of power and distance. 

Representing another branch of Schnaken- 
berg’s efforts are two reduced versions of 
murals executed as a government commission 
for the Post Office at Amsterdam, N. Y., one 
of which, Sir William Johnson and the In- 
dians, was reproduced in the Jan. 15, 1939, 
issue of THe Art Dicest. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune liked 
this mural design, but as a whole, preferred 
Schnakenberg’s landscape paintings. “It is in 
landscape,” wrote Cortissoz, “that he seems 
most successfully himself, more at ease and 
more in command of his subject and his in- 
struments . . . In landscapes like The River 
Bank, or Rolling Fields or The Ferns he is as 


engaging as he is veracious—and competent.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times com- 
mended the powerful rhythms and the massive 
masonry of Works of Man, but felt that the 
foreground was “rather dry and hard.” 

“Dryness and hardness,” Jewell continued, 
“are traits frequently encountered in Schnak- 
enberg’s work. They can, however, give place 
to a touch of delicate, loving subtlety in 
studies such as Ferns, or in the Rolling Fields 
with its solid yet resilient earth forms.” 

“Sincerity,” wrote Margaret Breuning of 
the Journal American, “is the keynote of all 
the work, but the truth and nothing but the 
truth allows a wide scope from actual liter- 
alism. . . . / All the work evidences the artist’s 
sense of the vital need for organization of 
natural forms, rather than a mere record of 
them.” 





Mountain to Cease Labouring 

Gutzon Borglum’s Mount Rushmore me- 
morial, a mere mountain or two which he has 
been drilling and dynamiting for. years in 
South Dakota, will be finished by June, states 
the New York Times. The head of Washing- 
ton is now completed and is undergoing its 


final buffing. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


It’s been a busy season. All the machinery 
of 57th Street adjusted itself remarkably well 
to the new art boom. The latter hums along 
at smooth pace; shows click off regularly giv- 
ing a broad, kaleidoscopic survey of all that is 
going on. Artists have been “arriving” at a 
dime a dozen. There’s a place, an audience, 
once in a while a sale, for everything—for 
all kinds of art by all kinds of people. 

All the battles are done: American Art has 
its day; the Young Artist has his. Govern- 
ment murals are installed weekly in the na- 
tion’s post offices arid nearly every artist of 
standing has his chance at a wall, if he wants 
it. A brisk flurry of museum buying is under- 
way. Despite the occupational gloom of art 
dealers, there is buying by the public, too. 
The press—even radio, even television—has 
embraced art like Mah Jong, going tangential 
(see the editorial page), but at least devoting 
space. The only thing approaching controversy 
this season was the American Artists Con- 
gress’ abortive symposium on “Are We Men- 
aced by Alien Trends” and “The American 
Tradition.” Dispassionate spectators found on- 
ly a babel of personal grievances and product 
plugging at the meetings. 

While loudly proclaiming the artist’s sacred 
freedom to subject matter, the Congress speak- 
ers turned about and flayed critics for letting 
subject matter influence their art judgments. 
But neither party is willing to drop the whole 
argument about right and wrong—Republican 
and Democratic—subject matter, to forget it 
and get onto art. They might as well have a 
national symposium on the menace of alien 
picture frames. 

There’s no salience, still no intensity, no 
endeavor to get at what art is, how to get 
better art. A balloon of mediocrity supports 
the entire superstructure of the present set-up. 
And mark well, no one event in the offing is 
more inevitable than this: an “October, 1929” 
for American art..A year hence, unless. . . . 


New Charlot Works 


At this moment, the 57th Street shows blur 
into one, their differences being how large 
and how small, whether “comprehensive” or 
“retrospective,” “one-man” or “group.” The 
good art that is shown suffers. 

And there is good art. Several of the best 
shows are mentioned elsewhere. For what he 
has done with subtle color values the Jean 
Charlot exhibit at the Bonestell Galleries is 


Temascal Door: Jean CHARLOT 
On View at Bonestell Galleries 








another. Though Charlot’s forms run into vig- 
orous stylizations sometimes, his color hovers 
in the neutral zone, darting toward a watery 
green here, into the pale blues there, or 
browns—yet never wandering far from the 
grey. Jerome Klein of the Post speaks of the 
“inimitably personal perspective of Jean Char- 
lot, who imparts an impressive character to 
everything, whether solemn or gay. Perhaps 
it is because gayety and solemnity blend so 
distinctively in-the play of children that Char- 
lot’s form seems so naturally adapted to his 
grave and joyous children’s genre.” 


Brecher Moves Ahead 


In contrast to Charlot’s pale tonalities are 
the sombre, strong oils of Samuel Brecher at 
the Hudson Walker Galleries, which, however, 
are brighter than his previous canvases. He 





All Quiet: SamueL BrECcHER 
On View at Hudson D. Walker 


moves ahead in this show, according to How- 
ard Devree of the Times: “Brecher is the 
kind of artist who forges slowly and steadily 
ahead, painting solidly and earnestly and a 
little somberly, without ever reverting to any- 
thing sensational in subject or manner. He 
can, however, from first hand, make a report 
of beauty to be found in weathered old broken 
wharfs and in weathered old faces. One feels 
in his work the consciousness of human values 
and of the claims of the humble to recogni- 
tion. And his little still-lifes glow with rich 
but almost hidden color, more subtly man- 
aged than before.” 


From Italy's Past 


A show from across the waters, from Italy, 
is installed at the Marie Sterner Gallery, in- 
troducing to America the Italian painter, Ric- 
cardo Magni. Nostalgia for antiquity has ap- 
parently hardened into a national characteris- 
tic in modern Italy; it is in sharp contrast 
to the “dynamics” of the erstwhile Futurists 
of that country. Perhaps it comes as a reaction 
to the Futurist movement. But though he 
dwells mentally in the past, Magni’s proclama- 
tions are not, writes Henry McBride in the 
Sun, as bold as De Chirico, nor so painterlike 
as Campigli, “but like both of them is con- 
stantly aware of the debris of the ages and 
‘the past’ seems to weigh heavily on his spirit 
and to add a mournful note to anything he 
plans.” McBride felt the Magni paintings 
have definite decorative qualities. 

Howard Devree of the Times, noting the 
same decorative quality as well as “accom- 
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plished brushwork,” saw the paintings border- 
ing on surrealism, with suggestions of Pierre 
Roy and Chirico. “Magni’s color is clear; his 
constructions are definite and sure. A joyous, 
even witty fantastic quality, never a morbid 
or sordid touch, characterizes the work.” 


A Forgotten Genre Artist 


» It is interesting to watch the effect of cer- 
tain exhibitions over a period of years. Sev- 
eral seasons ago the Modern Museum started 
something still continuing when it presented 
s “Primitive” exhibit. And now the Metro- 
politan genre show of last summer is having 
its effect. Latest manifestation is the show of 
genre work by the late William Aiken Walker 
on view at the Bland Gallery until March 16. 
Walker, a Charleston artist who devoted his 
talents to recording the plantation life of the 
South, died in 1921, a forgotten man. Mr. 
Bland is rescuing him now from oblivion with 
an absorbing show of plantation hands, of 
their cabins, and their cotton fields. Several 
of the scenes were transcribed into Currier & 
Ives plates. There is pictorial accuracy in 
each of the small oils, and there is also a 
certain joy in handling oil paint. Some will 
prefer the two or three luscious little land- 
scapes to the documentary figure pieces. 


An “Atmospheric Shimmer” 


For years A. G. Warshawsky, Pennsylvania- 
born American whose studio is in Paris, has 
been returning to this country for exhibitions 
which are booked from California to New 
York and many galleries in between. Last No- 
vember Warshawsky arrived again, showed his 
latest canvases in Washington and in Cleve- 
land, and until March 5, is exhibiting them 
in New York’s Reinhardt Galleries. His next 
show will be in the San Francisco Museum. 

The New York critics seemed to like War- 
shawsky’s landscapes better than his figure 
pieces and portraits—at least that is where 
they placed their emphasis. Dealing with sun- 
ny, beflowered scenes in France, and with 
Parisian boulevards cozy under the mist of a 
soft rain, Warshawsky’s landscapes re-create 
the mood of pre-war France. 

Edward Alden Jewell, of the Times, after 
noting that picturesqueness is the major ele- 
ment in these canvases, as it was in earlier 
ones, wrote that “some of the new landscapes 
reveal a finer and subtler and more richly 
integrating touch.” “Also to be remarked,” 
Jewell continued, “is a brush manner that ap- 
pears to have grown more or less directly out 
of impressionism, though Warshawsky does 
not adhere to the characteristic impressionist 
stroke technique . . . It is in the palette, in 
a kind of atinoapheric shimmer, that War- 
shawsky’s painting of landscape sometimes 
brings impressionism to mind.” 


“Oh, Hang the Customers” 


Well known but unappreciated is Milton 
Avery’s paradoxical predicament. For several 
years the Valentine Gallery has been giving 
him annual shows—one is now current,—and 
for several years McBride of the Sun has been 
lamenting the lack of public appreciation. 

Avery is a painter’s painter, says McBride, 
he hag “a lush, extravagant regard for the 
pigment as a thing in itself. He wallows in 
the paint.” McBride continues: 

“Practically every man who has ever handled 
a brush has yearned at times, in his secret 
heart, to say: ‘Oh, hang the customers,’ and 
slap the colors recklessly on the canvas and 
permit strange things to happen to them, but 
every man who has ever handled a _ brush, 
with the single exception of this Milton Avery, 
straightens himself up the moment he has 
thought this revolutionary thought, and pro- 
ceeds to draw the outlines very carefully and 
apply the colors with a careful consideration 
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The Carnival: Riccarpo Macni 
On View at Marie Sterner’s 


of just the correct combinations that are sell- 
ing well this season.” 


Annot’s Abounding Energy 

A show of recent work by Annot is on view 
until March 2 at the 460 Park Avenue Gal- 
leries, adding verve and tingling color to the 
walls. Since her last show several years ago, 
Upton of the Sun detected a sobering change. 

“The old abounding energy is still there,” 
Upton writes, “but tempered somewhat, it 
seems, and to the advantage of her work. In- 
stead of exploiting her style as vehemently 
as of old, she now seems more concerned with 
getting character even at the expense of the 
dashing handling in which she formerly de- 
lighted. This is particularly in evidence in her 
portraits of children.” 


Foregoes the Literal Effect 

‘One of the more sparkling watercolor shows 
of the season is hanging at the Boyer Gallery, 
where Nathaniel Dirk is holding his first show 
in three years. With an evident delight in 
filling his pictures with color, Dirk foregoes 
the literal effect, nor does,he parade virtuosity 
of brushwork. His interest is in space and 
volume and tones, and the interest sustains 
throughout the show. Once he was a camou- 
flage artist for the government during the war, 
charged with the duty of making objects as 
big as battleships disappear. He probably 
learned much about color relationships then. 
[Please turn to page 34| 


From My Window: A. S. WarsHAWSKY 
Exhibited at Reinhardt Gallery 
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Bowling: Gorvon M. McCovcn 
Awarded Mary Woodward Prize 


New Orleans Winner 


An O tp Wortp outdoor bowling scene by 
Gordon M. McCouch was adjudged “best” 
exhibit and winner of the $100 Mary Wood- 
ward first prize at the 39th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the New Orleans Art Association on 
view at the Isaac Delgado Museum in that 
city. McCouch, who is now in Switzerland, 
held a successful one-man show earlier in the 
season at the Montross Galleries, New York. 

A $50 prize was awarded by the jury to 
Paul Ninas for his oil, Village on the Lee- 
ward Coast. The $100 sculpture prize donated 
by Mrs. Jeanne Sully Smyth was awarded to 
Albert Rieker for his plaster Coltish; the $25 
DeVerges prize to Rudolph Staffel for his pot- 
tery group. The graphic arts prize was awarded 
to Eugene Kingman, director of the Phil- 
brook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., for his litho- 
graph, After the Storm. 

The jury, composed of Duncan Ferguson, 
Tom Robertson and Mrs. Bentley Nicholson, 
was unable to agree on disbursement of all 
of the $575 prize money, and it was ar- 
ranged that the unawarded balance be desig- 
nated for a prize by popular vote of the 
visitors. 

The “popular” awards were determined. by 
visitors as follows: first prize of $100 to Nell 
Pomeroy O’Brien for the oil, Red Ribbons; 
second prize of $60 to Clarence Millet for 
Storm on the Bayou; and $40 third prize to 
Charles H. Reinike for his Lookerson. Mr. 
Reinike was also awarded the Fine Arts Club’s 
Ellsworth Woodward prize of $25 for his 
watercolor, Corner Light. 





Design for Seeing 

Dr. Frank Graham Murphy, a Mason City 
(Iowa) subscriber to THe Art Dicest has 
been so disgusted with the designs of eye- 
glasses that (since no one else will do any- 
thing about this branch of art) he has pub- 
lished a brochure on the subject. “I realize 
I am using monumental nerve,” he writes, “to 
attempt it.” But he did. The well-illustrated 
booklet’ is entitled Art in Eyeglasses: What 
to Wear and Why ($1). 

The treatise has caught the Dicest book ed- 
itor by surprise, the latter having never before 
been required to decide whether good and 
bad eyeglass designs come under the heading 
of “news and opinion of the art world.” Pend- 


ing a ruling, the engrossing treatise is here- 
by mentioned with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Murphy diagrams his ideas concerning 
choice of glasses. He dislikes any design that 
is not curved—hates the octagonal type—and 
he offers hundreds of suggestions for picking 
the right spectacle for the right face—long- 
nosed or short-nosed, high-templed or low- 
templed. He tells about the faults or virtues 
of horned specs, rimless, ful-vue, the Oxford 
frame, and all the others, and bases his opin- 
ions on a few simple laws of art. All in all, 
he seems to have an airtight case for more art 
in eyeglasses. 





In Honor of Pulaski 


CELEBRATING the birthday of the Polish- 
American patriot, General Casimir Pulaski, 
March 4, is the opening of an exhibition for 
the benefit of the Polish refugee relief fund 
of the American Red Cross at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. The show, which 
will continue for three days, is the first pub- 
lic viewing of the extensive (135 items) mod- 
ern collection of Helena Rubinstein, who 
in private. life is the Princess Gourielli- 
Tchkonia. 

Miss Rubinstein, who spent her childhood 
in Poland, first began collecting when, in the 
early 1900's, she took up her residence in 
Paris. Corot, Whistler, Degas, Picasso and 
Modigliani were her first acquisitions. The 
Modigliani, Woman with a Blue Scarf, re- 
produced below, provides a rare glimpse into 
the early phase of the artist’s career, a phase 
during which he reflected the influence 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, swift and sure 
draughtsman. 

The show continues through a list of mod- 
erns who make up the honor role of late 19th 
and early 20th century painting—artists who 
embraced every approach from the delicate 
feminism of Laurencin, the impersonal ab- 
stractionism of Braque, on to the fantastic 
surrealism of Dali and his confreres. Gris 
holds a place, as does Renoir (6 oils), Cé- 
zanne, Dufy, Rouault, Toulouse-Lautrec, di 
Chirico, Derain, Portinari, Leger, Utrillo, 
Marcoussis, Pascin and several others of 
equal fame. 

Affording an interesting study of contrast- 
ing styles, are five portraits of Miss Rubin- 
stein, painted by Marie Laurencin, Pavel 
Tchelitchew, Vertes, Candido Portinari and 
Alice Halicka. 


Woman With Blue Scarf: Mopicuiani 
, From the Helena Rubinstein Collection 
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Scenes of the Passion: Pierre ReyMonp (16th Century) 


(Two of a Set of 12 Limoges Enamel Plaques) 


Hearst Art Exhibited in*Départment Stores 


THe FABULOUS HEARST COLLECTION, a sec- 
tion of which is now being dispersed by the 
International Studio Art Corporation, has been 
drawn upon for two March exhibitions, one 
in Seattle and the other in St. Louis. Both 
are being staged in department stores, and 
thus find their audience among people who 
seldom enter the dignified portals of art gal- 
leries. 

The St. Louis show, on view March 1 to 
30 in special exhibition quarters in the 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney department store, 
is built around a set of four 15th century 
Brussels tapestries which formerly hung in 
the venerable old Cathedral of Toledo in 
Spain. Depicting The Creation and Fall of 
Man, the set was displayed in 1876 in the Par- 
is Union Centrale des Beaux Arts and in 
1905 in the Exposition d’art Ancien Bruxel- 
lois at Brussels. Two of them were included 
in the 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. 

From the 16th century is a set of 12 French 
enamel plaques by Pierre Reymond repre- 
senting The Scenes of the Passion. Reymond 
was one of the most distinguished of the 
enamellers working in the then comparatively 
new technique of grisaille which permitted 
greater freedom as it liberated the artist from 
the restrictions imposed by the earlier method 
of sinking the enamel into cells, or cloisons. 

The Seattle exhibition, opening March 4 
at Frederick & Nelson’s, has as its feature 
Francesco Botticini’s Madonna and Child, 
which formerly hung in the Panciatichi Pal- 
ace in Florence and later was in the collection 
of Robert H. Evelyn Benson in London. The 
work was exhibited in the 1910 Old Masters 
Exhibition at London’s Burlington House and 
in the Italian Exposition held in London in 
1929, 


Near it is shown a stucco bas-relief from 
a painted shrine by Benedetto, who created 
the famous pulpit in the Church of Santa 
Croce at Florence. Benedetto, famous as a 
sculptor in stucco, is also known as an archi- 
tect, having designed the famous Palazzo 
Strozzi in Florence. 

Supplementing these featured exhibits are 
wood carvings, arms, armor, ceramics, silver, 
gold and pewter objects and a wide selection 
of furniture of historical importance. 

These two exhibitions, carefully selected 
from the wealth of art objects accumulated 
by William Randolph Hearst, are in line with 
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the progressive dispersal policy of the Interna- 
tional Studio Art Corporation. Installed in 
such popular quarters as department stores, 
they reach a vast new audience of art_collec- 
tors and as a result attendance has been un- 
usually high and sales rather startling in these 
days of congested inventories. Earlier in the 
season a Hearst exhibition at Marshall Field 
in Chicago had to be extended several times 
because of popular demand. 





Antique Door Knockers 

William Randolph Hearst collected anything 
and everything that appealed to his keen ac- 
quisitive sense, and from his vast accumula- 
tion of art objects the International Studio 
Art Corporation, which is dispersing a large 
part of the Hearst Collection, has placed on 
exhibition until March 9 a selection of an- 
tique door knockers, sculptured corbels and 
stone and marble consoles—an unusual deco- 
rative arts display. 

Of the 16 knockers, bronze, brass and iron, 
eleven are Italian Renaissance, art having en- 
compassed even such utilitarian objects as the 
means by which a man asked admittance. Two 
are by Jacopo Sansavino, famous Venetian 
architect and bronze worker, and others come 
from the J. P. Morgan and Enrico Caruso 
collections. 

The 16 corbels, carved supports for’ beams 
in buildings, are Spanish and German and 
are shown as minor examples of Gothic and 
Renaissance wood sculpture done in pine and 
oak. Aside from their interest as antique 
carvings, they are adaptable to contemporary 
use as decorative pieces of small sculpture, 
heavy enough for use as book ends—if you 
lean toward fantastic and grotesque subjects. 





‘Murals in Vitreous Enamel” 

The New York Society of Ceramic Arts 
held another of its interesting lectures and 
symposia at the Metropolitan Museum on 
Feb. 14, the subject being Murals in Vitreous 
Enamel. J. Scott Williams, designer of the 
unusual vitreous enamelled murals at the New 
York World’s Fair, gave the lecture, after 
which an open discussion was held. Intro- 
ductory remarks were made by Ernest Peixot- 
to, and an inspection of the Metropolitan’s 
collection of vitreous enamelled objects was 
under the guidance of Huger Elliott. As usual, 
the lecture was open to all interested in 
ceramics. 
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The Feast: Frank pi Gio1a 


Di Gioia Pictures Fisherman’s Wharf 


FRANK bi GiolA, spirited painter of Man- 
hattan’s Little Italy and its extravaganza of 
boisterous color and movement, spent a sum- 
mer recently with the Italian colony at Fish- 
erman’s Wharf, San Francisco, where he 
painted a new group of gouaches, on view 
until March 2 at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery. These small pictures depict transplanted 
Sicilians and Neapolitans at their noon siesta 
in the boats, at mealtime in the gaudy res- 
taurants, catching and hacking their fish, and 
generally living the more abundant life. 

Henry McBride, critic for the Sun, was 
so intrigued by the new di Gioias that he de- 
voted one of his coveted lead stories to the 
show, musing humorously over the problems 
posed by di Gioia’s expedition westward. 
“What a lot of fish they eat in San Fran- 
cisco,” McBride exclaimed, getting down to 


EMIL J. 
KOSA, JR. 


the pictures themselves. “All the new Di 
Gioia pictures are about fish. The best is 
the big one showing the entire Fisherman’s 
Wharf with the seagulls sweeping hungrily 
and perilously near, and yet you have to 
look at it close. Across the long length of 
the room you scarcely know what it is about. 
And some of the piscatorial facts are disturb- 
ing. For instance, the man catching crabs who 
looks so like one himself.” 

Di Gioia’s humor has the “sharp twang of 
a good glass of Barbera,” wrote Jerome Klein 
of the Post. “It is warm, lusty stuff, the work 
of a painter who stands on no ceremony when 
it comes to a juicy bit in life along the 
docks.” Howard Devree of the Times, approv- 
ing the trip to San Francisco, considered this 
di Gioia’s best show to date because of his 
new outlook and freshness of material. 


Big Bear 


This is the first eastern exhibition by Mr. Kosa, who has already won 
@ prominent position among California painters. 


His work deserves the buying interest of collectors of the best 


American Water Colors. 


Through March 11 


MACBETH GALLERY 
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11 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








Too Many Experts 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLORISTS, mostly from 
the northern or “modern” half of the state, are 
holding forth in the San Francisco Museum 
with their fourth annual exhibition. Spon- 
sored by the San Francisco Art Association, 
the show drew 500 entries, from which the 
five-man jury of selection (John Haley, Ray 
Boynton, Mallette Dean, Doris M. Johnson 
and Florence I. Tufts) selected 123 works for 
exhibition. 

From these the jury of awards (John Haley, 
Ray Boynton and Florence I. Tufts) picked 
William Hesthal’s Amusement Park for the 
$100 Bremer Memorial Purchase prize, the 
show’s top honor. Karl Kasten took the Asso- 
ciation’s $75 purchase prize with his pastel, 
Hillside’ Homes, and Doris M. Johnson, the 
Artists’ Fund Prize of $50 for her watercolor, 
I Street Bridge. 

California is represented in 106 of the ex- 
hibits, 56 of these being from outside the 
Bay Region. Seventeen of the displays are 
from other states. 

The show, as a whole, failed to rouse Emilia 
Hodel of the San Francisco News to anything 
even faintly resembling enthusiasm. “It turns 
out,” she wrote, “to be a show of facile paint- 
ing that is distinctly uninteresting. The work 
is all expert. We have no quarrel with that. 
But nobody says anything. No work is out- 
standing.” 

“The ‘Berkeley’ school,” Miss Hodel con- 
tinued, “predominates. This is the ‘school’ of 
linear design, sophistication of color choice, 
briskness in pattern, mostly in the medium 
of gouache as developed by John Haley.” 





It's Warm in Sarasota 


Sarasota, on the west coast of Florida be- 
side the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
has long been an artist’s haven, and this win- 
ter the Sarasota Art Association has reorgan- 
ized along more ambitious lines. A new gal- 
lery has been opened in a convenient part of 
the city and a diversified schedule of exhibi- 
tions planned. Director of the gallery is Mrs. 
Miriam Shaw, formerly of Guild Hall, East 
Hampton, Long Island. 

The officers are Truman Fassett, president; 
Charles M. Remsen, vice-president; Harrison 
Barringer, treasurer; and Aleen Aked, secre- 
tary. 





Solid Like a Cream-Puff 


Jean Varda, Greek-Parisian modernist, held 
an exhibition at the Courvoisier Gallery in 
San Francisco and got scant sympathy from 
Glenn Wessels, Argonaut critic. The artist 
called them mosaics, but the critic pronounced 
them “the most mixed of mixed technics” 
wherein the emphasis is on “astonishment 
through novelty.” Mystifying titles using 50- 
cent words did not impress Wessels, who de- 
cided that “the whole is exceedingly clever 
and amusing, but it is doubtful if the whole 
show has much more solid content than a 
cream-puff.” 





Troccoli Dies in California 


Giovanni Battista Troccoli, Italian artist, 
died Feb. 21 in Santa Barbara, California. 
A graduate of the Julian Academy and a 
former student of Denman Ross, Troccoli won 
numerous awards, including a gold medal at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. He was a member of the Copley 
Society of Boston, the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts, and the Boston Guild of Artists. 
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For the Nation 


THE FIRST STEP toward establishing at the 
National Gallery in Washington a special sec- 
tion devoted to American art was announced 
Feb. 22 by Gallery officials, when it was made 
known that the Mellon Educational and Char- 
itable Trust had given the institution eleven 
famous paintings by early American artists. 
Including Edward Savage’s canvas, The Wash- 
ington Family, the gift comprises notable por- 
traits by Gilbert Stuart, John Copley, Ben- 
jamin West, John Trumbull, Chester Harding 
and Mather Brown. These portraits will be 
placed in specially designed rooms when the 
building, now well along in construction, is 
completed during the Fall of this year. 

Important both from the aesthetic and his- 
toric points of view, this nucleus of the Na- 
tional’s American collection contains five por- 
traits by Gilbert Stuart, which trace various 
periods of his development. Stuart’s Philadel- 
phia period is represented by a portrait of 
Washington which the artist sent to Ireland, 
where it remained until 1919. From his New 
York stay are two canvases, Lawrence Yates 
and Mrs. Richard Yates, and from his later 
period, when he was working in Boston, is the 
portrait, Joseph Coolidge. The fifth Stuart is 
a study of the young John Randolph. 

The same Randolph, but as an older man, 
appears in another of the Mellon gifts, the 
portrait by Chester Harding. Savage’s Wash- 
ington Family, painted in New York and 
Philadelphia between 1789 and 1796, depicts 
the famous family in their home at Mount 
Vernon. Placed against a traditional back- 
ground of red draperies and with a view of 
the Potomac River beyond, it accurately por- 
trays the simple dignity of the household, with 
Washington resting one hand on a plan for 
the “Capital City” along whose main axis the 
National Gallery is now being erected. 

Washington’s confidential aide, Alexander 
Hamilton, is in the group through a portrait 
by John Trumbull, and Guy Johnson, who 
translated the Bible into the Mohawk tongue, 
through a study by Benjamin West. The lat- 
ter’s pupil, Mather Brown, painted another 
of the gift portraits, that of William Vans 
Murray, American Minister to Holland and 
to France at the end of the 18th century. 

In announcing the gift, officials of the Na- 
tional Gallery pointed out that “the policy 
of the Gallery calls for including in the per- 
manent collection only such paintings and 
sculpture as are representative of artists whose 
merit and importance have been generally 
recognized for more than 20 years after their 
death.” 

The new acquisitions constitute an im- 
portant addition to the collection of 111 paint- 
ings by old masters and the 21 Renaissance 
sculptures presented to the government by 
Mr. Mellon in 1937, and to the collection of 
375 Italian paintings and 18 sculptures given 
by Samuel H. Kress in 1939. 
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At Parke-Bernet 


THE Parke-Bernet GALLERIES offer three 
sales of furniture and two of paintings to 
collectors during the first part of March. 
The month opens with English furniture, 
French and English silver, tapestries, Oriental 
rugs, textiles, paintings and objects of art 
from the collections of Mrs. Samuel Heller 
and the late Alice Cheney Baltzell of Boston. 
These items, including a group of important 
examples of Georgian silver, go on the block 
on the afternoons of the Ist and 2nd. 


Several estates and collectors have con- 
tributed a group of French 19th century and 
British and Dutch canvases which will be sold 
the evening of March 2.” Playing the major 
role in this dispersal is Gainsborough’s Por- 
trait of Lieutenant Daniel Holroyd, Younger 
Brother of the Earl of Sheffield, which re- 
mained in the Sheffield family until the death 
of the third and last Earl and in the pos- 
session of the Earl’s legatee until 1928, when 
a cleaning brought it to light. 


On the afternoon of March 9, the accent 
switches back to French furniture when the 
collection of M. de Bonniére of Paris and 
Versailles will be sold. This collection con- 
tains many important pieces of the Louis 
XV and Louis XVI periods bearing the stamps 
of some of the most famed craftsmen of that 
era. Tables, cabinets, desks and chairs by 
Charles Topino, Nicolas Petit and other de- 
signers are to be found among the lots, all 
of which will be on exhibition in the gal- 
leries from March 2. 

More French furniture will be offered on 
the afternoon of March 14, accompanied by 
American paintings, watercolors, prints and 
drawings, Persian miniatures and Japanese 
prints. They come from the collections of C. 
M. Ayer and other owners, and can be in- 
spected beginning March 9. 

On the afternoons of March 15 and 16 the 
Parke-Bernet organization will offer collectors 
a selection of English furniture and decora- 
tions and Oriental rugs belonging to the es- 
tate of the late Lillia Babbitt Hyde, together 
with pieces of Early American silver owned 
by Henry D. Hill. These ,items, like those 
of the preceding sale, will be on view from 


March 9. 





To Head Wolfe Art Club 


The Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club 
of New York has elected the following offi- 
cers for 1940: president is Elizabeth E. 
Case; vice-president, Virginia Adolph; record- 
ing secretary, Eva Rappleye; corresponding 
secretary, Helen L. Bower, and _ treasurer, 


Anna G. Morse. 





Auction Calendar 





March 6, Wednesday evening, Plaza Art Galleries; 
a collection of European oil paintings including 
such names as Ruisdael, De Heem, Breughel, 
Sir Peter Lely and Van Dyck. Details on page 
34 of this issue. On exhibition from March 3. 


March 7, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from the estate of the late Lillia Bab- 
bitt Hyde and other owners: 19th century 
French paintings; landscapes, portraits and 
genre canvases by British and Dutch artists, 
including Gainsborough’s Portrait of Lieuten- 
ant Daniel Holroyd. On exhibition from March 
” 

March 9, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from collection of M. de Bonniére of 
Paris and Versailles: fine French furniture, in- 
cluding exceptional examples of Louis XV and 
XVI periods. On exhibition from March 2. 


March 14, Thursday afternoon; from the prop- 
erties of C. M. Ayer and other owners: Mod- 
ern French and American paintings, water- 
eolors, prints and drawings; Japanese prints 
and Persian miniatures. On exhibition from 
March 9, at Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


March 15 & 16, Friday & Saturday afternoons; 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the properties of 
Henry D. Hill and others: English furnitures 
and decorations; Oriental rugs. On exhibition 
from March 9. 


Kende Galleries 


New York, long the center of the country’s 
art auction activity, this month witnessed the 
opening of another important auction house, 
the Kende Galleries, which will manage pub- 
lic sales of art and antiques. Operating in 
spacious quarters in the Hecksher Building, 
Fifth Avenue and 57th Street, the new firm 
will specialize in art properties of many types. 

The officials, many of whom were associated 
with the defunct American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries during that great firm’s 
most successful period, are headed by Howard 
Back, who is president of the Kende Gal- 
leries. Ferdinand R. Stirn and Herbert A. 
Kende are vice-presidents, Albert L. Stirn is 
treasurer and secretary, and Richard Leitner 
is art director. 

Though American in ownership and spirit, 
the organization includes authorities on Euro- 
pean art. Mr. Kende, who was last year with 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, is the son of the founder of the Kende 
Gallery in Vienna, which, since 1889, has 
dealt in various branches of the fine arts. 

The new New York auction firm will con- 
duct its first sale during the last part of 
March. No definite dates have been set yet. 








Mary Peixotto Exhibits 

Paintings by Mary Peixotto are on view 
until March 7 at the Casa Italiana on the 
Columbia University campus. 








Late Prices from the Auction Mart 








Appearing in order are the name of the artist, 


the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 


announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries, 


Paintings 
Blakelock: Moonlight (P-B, Wanamaker, et 
al) Avigdor Galleries  ............ccccccceesecereseees $350 
Dupre: La Saulee (P-B, Wanamaker, et al) 
Wildlometein 8 CO. crececcccceccccccccsccocssecccssorses 500 
Magnasco: The Shipwreck (P-B, Wanamaker, 
WOR PRE ©. Cincadtntravcapdttcatocbepecgeusbarsricnancsonsasccucssenece 400 
Ferneley, John E.: Yorkshire Hunters at 
Grass (P-B, Wanamaker, et al) ................ 750 
Stuart, Gilbert: Doctor C. Lucas (P-B, Wana- 
maker, et al) H. Falkenstein .................. 675 
De Blaas: On The Balcony (P-B, Wana- 
maker, et al) Renaissance Galleries) ........ 300 
Seignac: La Jeunesse Victorieuse (P-B, Wan- 
amaker, et al) Douthitt Galleries .......... 300 


Prendergast, Charles: Frieze of Classic Fig- 
ures (P-B, Sullivan) Kraushaar Galleries 630 


Prints 
Bone, Muirhead: Liberty’s Clock (P-B, Sulli- 








Bone, Muirhead: Rainy Night in Rome (P-B, 


Sullivan) Charles Sessler ...........:s...ccssseeees 320 
Bone, Muirhead: Ballantrea Road (P-B, Sulli- 
WR) BOER QUIN is ericontnicencotseccssactvosedccsecs 350 
Furniture, Tapestries, Ete. 
Chinese; 4 paintings in gouache, 18th cent. 
CSD, DOR CR)  ccccscccsneseccscsrccsevecesncesecvscéecs 480 
E. Barrett: Queen Anne Irish fluted silver 
dish (P-B, Sullivan) Clapp & Graham .... 225 
American; 18th cent. curly maple slant-front 
desk (P-B, Sullivan) Betty Quinn ............ 220 
Sheraton; mahogany break-front bookcase 
Sra © CAMRAG AR) 5. cnc cvcsctcracsccsecatersdangegoctbivens 300 


Chippendale; mahogany sofa (P-B, Sullivan) 330 


Chia Ch’ing: carved white jade vase (P-B, 
Braganca) Warren Cox. .......s.cccccssccccssecsses 245 

K’ang-hsi: apple green bottle (P-B, Brag- 
ONCR) BH. Tamakeas .q...iccecc.cccccscsccccccccsccsecessess 210 


K’ang-hsi: blue and white  baluster-form 
Hawthorn beaker (P-B, Sullivan) Frank 
I BNO. s eninis csonvuisteresestacontiopinetibonediion 200 





THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








The Doryman: Kerr Esy 


Five New Etchings by Kerr Eby on Display 


AN EXHIBITION of Kerr Eby’s etchings and 
drawings, including five newly published sub-- 
jects, may be seen at the Keppel Galleries, 
New York, until March 23. The artist’s vir- 
tuosity with subject matter, encompassing 
landscapes, fishing subjects, snow scenes and, 
above all, his dark, powerful series of war 
subjects, provides an exhibition of variety 
as well as technical accomplishment. Eby’s 
use of a buff-toned paper for most of the etch- 
ings gives them a rich luminosity of color. 

The five new etchings are quiet landscapes 
and seascapes. Two of the former depict a 
rural countryside shrouded with white snow 


through which the trees and shrub thrust 
nakedly into the cold air. One scene, Christ- 
mas Trees, is a vista across the rolling hills 
showing a snow-covered farm toward which 
a heavy laden pung is making its way. The 
other, Cider Mill, is a quiet scene of a group 
of buildings nestling in the white valley. 

Among the new seascapes are Little Halls 
Island in which low breakers ripple against 
a beach; and The Doryman, showing the 
still sea at twilight with a lone doryman 
tending his lobster traps. Combining etching 
and aquatint, it shines with the light of the 
lowering sun. 





New Printmakers’ Annual 


“The coal, iron and terrain of Western 
Pennsylvania,” announces Westminster College 
of New Wilmington, Pa., “have nourished a 
special society; and that society and its work 
and life are to be the theme” of the college- 
sponsored First Annual Western Pennsylvania 
Print Exhibition, scheduled to run from May 
1 to 15. Open to the artists of Eastern Ohio 
and all those resident in Pennsylvania (or 
who have in the past worked in Western 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 

Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 

waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 


standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pennsylvania), the show will be a juried af- 
fair comprising all the print media. Proper 
subject matter, the college announces further, 
would be portraits of the people of the region, 
landscape, mills, farms, towns or buildings. 

There will be three prizes totaling $50 and 
three honorable mentions. All works returned 
will be sent postpaid. For further details, 
see the “Where to Show” column on page 34. 
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$500 Etching Award 


James Swann, secretary of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers, announces the Society’s sev- 
enth annual prize of $500 to be given for a 
plate by one of its members, from which the 
Society’s annual gift impressions to associate 
members will be pulled. There are no restric- 
tions as to subject, but the plate must be 
one from which no copies have been sold or 
given away. Etchings, softground etchings, 
drypoints, engravings, aquatints and mezzo- 
tints are on the eligible list. Members are 
notified that their entries must be in the 


hands of the Secretary not later than Sept. 
20, 1940. 





100 Selected Prints 


The exhibition of “100 Selected Prints” by 
Ameriea’s top-ranking etchers is being held 
at the Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H., 
the second stop on its country-wide tour. Com- 
ing to Manchester directly from the Albany 
Print Club, this collection was selected from 
the annual exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers. 


Thurston Objects 


IN THE LAST IssUE Herman Reuter, art 
critic of the Hollywood Citizen-News, objected 
to the too faultless technical perfection of 
etchings by Mildred Bryant Brooks. “Every- 
thing was as clean and tidy as a leatherneck 
on parade—and about as expressionless,” he 
wrote. Now Carl Thurston of the Esto Pub- 
lishing Company, Pasadena, writes a rebutttal 
to Mr. Reuter. 


“Mr. Reuter’s article on the etchings of 
Mildred Bryant Brooks,” he says, “raises an 
interesting point in the theory of art. If a 
music critic complained in his paper that he 
would have enjoyed a concert by Jascha 
Heifetz more if Mr. Heifetz had produced an 
occasional false note, or if his G string had 
been slightly out of tune, he would obviously 
be dismissed the next day; yet when Mr, 
Reuter says essentially the same thing about 
a collection of etchings, his words are given 
national distribution, without comment, in 
Tue Art Dicest. Is etching really so com- 
pletely different from music that technical 
flaws here become virtues rather than defects? 

“It should be noted that the two cases are 
closely parallel. The flaws which Mr. Reuter 
sought so feverishly were not errors in draw- 
ing or in composition, which might be ac- 
cepted as evidence that the artist had worked 
at white heat, but, without exception, flaws 
in the relatively mechanical process of biting 
a plate and making a print from jt—rotten 
lines, wisps of ink, scratches, and foul-biting— 
flaws, so to speak, in the performance of a 
work that had already been composed. 

“Does he actually believe that an ‘immacu- 
late technical performance’ in this part of 
the process is incompatible with ‘spirited and 
spontaneous’ composition? Would he forbid 
every etcher to print his own plates, lest his 
inevitable desire to turn out a perfect print 
should ruin his spontaneity as a composer? 
Or would he ask connoisseurs to accept sloven- 
ly prints for the sake of keeping the art of 
etching emotionally alive? And would he ex- 
tend his doctrine to photography and insist 
that scratches on the film and hypo stains 
on the print ought to be encouraged because 
they would tend to fill exhibitions with more 
brilliant exposures? 

“The point is important because of its bear- 
ing on a growing cult for exalting the simple, 
the local, the obvious, the immature, the 
utilitarian, and even the imperfect work of 
art at the expense of the highly developed 
one. And the whole question ought to be 
argued instead of letting the decision, as 
seems likely at present, go by default to the 
rather sharp-voiced partisans of underdevelop- 
ment. 

“It would be interesting to have Mr. Reuter 
explain his conviction that technical flaws in 
printing are indispensable to the good health 
of etching—but perhaps he feels, like other 
members of the cult, that thinking about art 
should also be -a spirited and spontaneous 
outburst rather than a careful technical per- 
formance?” 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicrst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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The Procession of Bacchus with Ceres and Venus 


EXHIBITION 
OF 








JACOB JORDAENS 

. MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERY 
a 50 East 571TH STREET New York 
. From the Belgium Zinc Mines .. . 


: CHINESE WHITE 


2; owes its name, as well as its origin, to Winsor & Newton 
6 CHINESE WHITE who first introduced it to the World as far back as 1837. 
As a result of exhaustive research this firm's chemists discovered that Oxide of Zinc, when 
specially treated, provided a better Water Colour paint than any other pigment in exis- 


1e tence. Of dense body, Chinese White is absolutely permanent, neither darkening nor going 
of yellow under any normal conditions or usage. 

ad 

ve @ The Oxide of Zinc, from which Winsor & Newton's CHINESE WHITE is manufactured, 
as comes from Belgium, where the ore best suited to the purpose is mined, and the fin- 
- ished product, prepared by a secret process from the purest quality raw material, is sup- 
P plied in both Tubes and Jars. 

<é @ The fact that large sizes are now a regular line, is proof of the wide demand that exists 
th for CHINESE WHITE—introduced by Winsor & Newton so many years ago—and now 
er adopted by almost every manufacturer of Artists’ Water Colours throughout the world. 
irt 

“ Reduced Prices: 


Large Studio Tubes of Artists’ Water 
Colo Chi Whit ly 50 
colaws chinese white we sow oniy 50c 6 WEINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
Lerge_One Oz. jors of Winsor White, 40c 31 UNION SQUARE WEST + NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue FREE 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 
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Colors 
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Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. (Specify Color Chart, i.e., 
Oil or Water Color). 
Importers: 

The Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
j170 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 
suit the individual painting. 





Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th fleor) 













TO THE Summer 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE ArT DIGEST’s success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 
Your advertisement in THE ART 
DIcEsT will result in an additional 
group of students. 


TO THE 
PROSPECTIVE ART STUDENT 


Information as to rates, location, 
faculty and requirements of the 
various art ‘schools of America are 
available to readers of THE ART 
DIGEST. 


Address: 
THE ART DIGEST 


(THE Art ScHOooL Directory] 


116 East 59th St. * New York 












Percy Hagerman: BoarpMAN ROBINSON 


In the Rockies 


HicHuicutine the annual Colorado Springs 
Artists exhibit last month at the Fine Arts 
Center in Colorado Springs was a portrait of 
Percy Hagerman by Boardman Robinson, ‘art 
instructor at the center since 1930. The sub- 
ject of the painting is president of the Center. 

Robinson’s painting reveals a new rapport 
between the artist as draughtsman and as 
painter, in his warm and human study of 
character. Robinson has been devoting more 
time to portraiture since his recent comple- 
tion of a mural in the Department of Justice 
Building, Washington. 

Among the other outstanding paintings in 
the Colorado Springs annual were oils by 
Otis Dozier, assistant instructor at the center: 
Harry Carnohan, David Fredenthal, Manuel 
Bromberg, Jenne and Ethel Magafan, Archie 
Musick and Ed. Chavez. In all, twenty-eight 
artists were represented. 


> + + 


After an entire decade’s absence from the 
New York exhibition field, Boardman Robin- 
son returns for a one-man show March 4 at 
the Walker Galleries. Comprising fifty water- 
colors and drawings, the display will present 
the artist’s recent work and earlier examples 
illustrating the main phases of his career. 

During the past nine years Robinson has 


the hans hofmann 
52 west 8th street « 


new york city ° 


been teaching in Colorado Springs where he 
is art director of the Fine Arts Center. In 
addition to that activity, he has done several 
murals, outstanding among which are eighteen 
large designs for the Department of Justice 
Building in Washington, a mural in Rocke- 
feller Center and the Kaufman murals in 
Pittsburgh. A powerful draftsman and cour- 
ageous thinker, Robinson is one of many 
outstanding artists who emerged from the 
field of journalism in its most dramatic days. 





Portraits and Flowers 

Portraits, landscapes and abstract water- 
colors by Margaret Fernald Dole, Ruth G. 
Mould and Netta M. Burton, respectively, oc- 
cupied the walls of the Argent Galleries in a 
three-man show that closed Feb. 24. Melville 
Upton, of the New York Sun, who felt that 
Mrs. Dole’s exhibits were “the most accom- 
plished of the three, academically speaking,” 
liked especially the studies of women and 
children. “These are handled,” he wrote, “with 
refinement and delicacy.” 

The landscapes by Ruth G. Mould, which 
included a deftly organized canvas, Sugaring 
Time in Vermont, presented depictions of 
many types of Vermont occupations and scen- 
ery, which Howard Devree of the Times char- 
acterized as “forthright and attractive.” Netta 
Burton’s flower studies and landscapes ranged 
from geometric abstractions to compositions 
of natural forms greatly simplified. 

Just before the opening of the show, the 
Bennington Museum of Vermont acquired two 
canvases by Miss Mould. 





Students of the Mid-West 


For the fifth consecutive year the University 
of Notre Dame is sponsoring an exhibition of 
art work by students in academies and high 
schools in the Middle West. Opening on April 
1, the show will contain oils, watercolors, pas- 
tels, creative designs and such commercial 
exhibits as posters, illustrations, advertising 
art and photography. There will be four 
medals of award. Other details may be found 
in the “Where to Show” column on page 34. 





For Friends of France 

Scheduled for a three-week showing begin- 
ning March 26 is an exhibition, Impressionists 
and Post-Impressionists, which will be held 
at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, for 
the benefit of the American Friends of France. 
Manet, Renoir, Cézanne and Degas are some 
of the masters whose works will be included. 


school of fine art 
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Carolina Growth 


Since its founding four and one-half years 
ago, the art department of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina has 
grown to employ a faculty of eight instructors 
and to enroll 120 students annually. The de- 
partment, under the direction of Gregory D. 
Ivy, offers the A. B. degree for work that is 
largely creative, though some time is devoted 
to art history and academic subjects. 

“We are attempting,” Mr. Ivy reports, “to 
develop students who have a broad _back- 
ground in other subject matter fields as well 
as in art, for we believe that people educated 
in this way will be the most successful paint- 
ers, sculptors, designers and teachers, although 
their development may be somewhat slower. 
We also believe that such people will be bet- 
ter able to fit into society as well as to in- 
terpret society both now and later, if edu- 
cated along these lines.” 

The department employs instructors who 
are active in their special fields and who are 
exhibiting artists as well as teachers. 





Cummington Scholarships 


Art students who have completed secondary 
school and who are unable to finance contin- 
ued study in art may compete for summer 
scholarships granted by the Cummington 
School at Cummington, Mass. The scholar- 
ships, which provide both living expenses and 
tuition, offer ten weeks of advanced instruc- 
tion in the painting classes of Herman Maril 
and the sculpture classes of Sandro Giam- 
pietro. 

Applications for the scholarships must be 
filed by May 1. Candidates should address 
the Registrar, Cummington School, Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 





Free to Teachers 


The Metropolitan Museum is offering, dur- 
ing the term that began Feb. 1, three courses 
free to teachers in the public schools of New 
York City. These courses, which have been 
approved by the city’s Board of Education as 
fulfilling study requirements for salary in- 
crements, will consist of 15 two-hour sessions. 

Edith R. Abbott will conduct a course on 


The Field of American Art Education 












The Florentine Renaissance; Harry D. M. 
Grier, one on Life and Art in the Middle 
Ages; and Grace Cornell, one on Elements of 
Color. 





Field Goes to Newcomb 


Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president of Tulane 
University in New Orleans, announces the 
appointment of Robert D. Field to the direc- 
torship of the school of art at Newcomb Col- 
lege, women’s division ofthe university. Field, 
who will assume his new duties with the 
opening of the fall session, succeeds Miss Lota 
Lee Troy, who is resigning. 

Born in London of American parents, Field 
was educated in England and served with the 
British forces during the World War. Since 
1927 he has been associated with Harvard, 
where he conducted classes in the history and 
principles of drawing and painting, the his- 
tory of British painting, and the theory and 
practice of design. “His studies in design,” 
Tulane officials report, “have carried him into 
an investigation of many aspects of contempo- 
rary and developing art forms, and he is es- 
pecially interested in the work of Walt Disney. 
He is now at work on a volume on The Art 
of Walt Disney, which he expects to publish 
during the current year.” 





Bringing the Arts Together 

Among the educators who believe that the 
various branches of art have many elements 
in common and can, when brought into closer 
relationship, enrich each other, is Dr. Ray 
Faulkner, head of the Department of Fine 
and Industrial Arts of Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. 

“I believe,” reports Dr. Faulkner, “that 
our most important single advance has been 
the closer integration of the arts. Our first 
step was to bring the fine and industrial arts 
together into one unified department. Our sec- 
ond step was to set up a general arts section 
composed of fine and industrial arts and mu- 
sic. We believe that gréat values can be 
gained from bringing the arts closer together, 
at the same time being very careful that the 
unique values of any one art are not lost in 
the larger whole. This is a line of develop- 
ment on which we will be working during the 
next few years.” 





OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 


208 East 20th Street, New York City 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
MODELING 
COMPOSITION 


Telephone GRamercy 7-9723 
JUNE 17 


SUMMER SESSION ...:.. 


IN NEW YORK city” 


(WORLD’S FAIR, NEW YORK, MUSEUMS, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE CONCERTS 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS (OZENFANT’S METHOD) 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MR. OZENFANT 


OAKLAND, 


ae and Broadway, Oakland, California. 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
CALI . ORNIA 


34th Summer Sassi June 24 August 2 

Advanced courses in INDUSTRIAL DESIGN UNDER EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, international 
eee AND TEACHER TRAINGING courses in all art media IN DRAWING, PAINTING DESIGN and modern 
under specialist teachers, HOBBY CRAFT COURSES in newly equipped workshops. Beautiful campes at 
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WM. C. GRAUER, Director 
10720 Deering Ave. 
Cleveland Ohio 


LANDSCAPI FIGURE CERANEICS 


PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


WITH THE 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
LANDSCAPE e MARINE e« FIGURE 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION e PORTRAIT 
TECHNIQUE OF OIL & WATER COLOR 


Enroll At Any Time 
Write for Circular 


BROWNE ART CLASS « 58 W. 57 St., N.Y. G 


The University of New Mexico 


T AOS Field School 


of Art 
Critics: Kenneth M. Adams 


0. E. Berninghaus 
E. L. Blumensehein 
Andrew Dasburg 
Joseph Imhof 


B: Miller & Millard Sheets 
JUNE 10-AUG. 3. Visiting Critics 


Address: Registrar, University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


SCHOOL of DESIGN 


SUMMER SESSION 
Highly equipped professional school. 
Courses in Design, Drawing, Painting, Cer- 
amics, Costume Design, Crafts, English, Art 
History, Jewelry, Metal Work, and In- 
dustrial Design. Credit basis. Activities 
program rich in historic interest. Recreation 
in country and seashore. Folder on request. 


14 COLLECE ST-PROVIDENCE R:I- 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
For Artists, Students and Amateurs 


Drawing and painting. All mediums 
and subjects. Fourteenth Summer. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, 


SAUL BERMAN PAINTING 


Regardless of your conceptions about art, painting is 
a craft which can be taught by one who is a compe- 
tent craftsman. Enjoy the thrill of painting from life 
directly. Outdoor groups will be formed as soon as weather 
permits. Also private instruction to be given in your own 
home can be arranged. For further information write to 


Saul Berman, 408 West 115 St., N. Y. C. 


INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
[Single copies 25c.] This Trial Offer is 
one of the best ways to help the maga- 
zine to create art interest in America. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street «© New York City 


JUNE TO OCTOBER 
JANUARY TO MAY 






























































MORNING CLASSES 
Five Days Each Week 

Still Life: Three Mornings 
Life: Two Mornings 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 


Califomia School of Fine Arts 


samend by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 





interior decoration. Catalogue cn request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 





WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 


Address Secretary 
eitestsss tans Saw York 
In the Adirondacks 


MOORE sess 


stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
EN STITUTE seacher training: BFA. decree. 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF MN. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
% School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


T Hl ; R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life e¢ Portrait « Landscape e Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY STREET BOSTON 


ABBOTT commenciat ant 








Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
Many courses lead to degrees: SUMMER 

Bachelor or Master of COURSES 


Fine Arts and Art Education 
for Artists and 


Catalog - Department AA 
The Art Institute of Chicago Artist-Teachers 





Now is the time to begin planning for your 
Summer school. Rates are $6.75 per inch, 
further information on request. For results 
advertise in Tue Art Dicest. 
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Silk Screen Contest 


A NEW NATION-WIDE annual prize competi- 
tion in silk screen work has been announced 
by Devoe & Raynolds Co., color manufactur- 
ers, which is open to any silk screen process 
shop in the U. S. A. The contest closes March 
30 and will be judged by a committee of five 
who will make individual state awards. Any 
type of cardboard or paper displays in four 
classes—window displays, show cards, posters 
and car cards—may be entered in the compe- 
tition. 

The judges are E. Thomas Kelley, editor of 
Signs of the Times; and production execu- 
tives from four prominent advertising agen- 
cies: G. B. Deatnley of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; Fred Wilson of Arthur Kudner, Inc.; 
Thomas J. Carnese of Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
and Jack Turner of Lord & Thomas. For each 
state (also Washington, D. C.) awards will 
be made to firms producing the first, second 
and third best entries in each display divi- 
sion. Additional citations will go to the client 
whose display wins a first award and also to 
the artist who designed it. 


There is no entry fee, and it is requested 
that the entrants do not mention the brand 
of color they used. Blanks can be secured 
from the Silk Screen Contest Division, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., 1 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 





Cincinnati Scholarships 


The Art Academy of Cincinnati is conauct- 
ing a competition for three full tuition schol- 
arships for classes in painting, sculpture, 
graphic arts and commercial art. Final date 
for the submission of work is May 1. Only 
students between the ages of 17 and 25 who 
live more than 25 miles from Cincinnati are 
eligible. 


In addition to the three scholarships, there 
will be three honorable mentions, the winners 
of which will be, in effect, alternates to whom 
the scholarships will go in case a winner is 
unable to accept. Full information and _ in- 
structions can be had by writing Walter H. 
Siple, Director, Art Academy of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Faculty Holds Exhibit 

Faculty members of the American Artists 
School, New York, are exhibiting in the 
school’s gallery until March 9. Exhibitors are: 
Jean Artman, Byron Browne, Arnold Eagle, 
Stuart Edie, Fred Ellis, Milton Hebald, Harry 
Helfman, Simon Kennedy, Moses Soyer, Algot 
Stenbery, Sakari Suzuke, Nahum Tschacbas- 
ov, Sylvia Wald, Ben Wilson and Sol Wilson 
(who is currently holding a one-man show at 
the Babcock Galleries). 





Summer in Taos 

The University of New Mexico will again 
hold its Field School of Art at Taos, the 
dates being June 10 to Aug. 3. Listed as reg- 
ular critics are Kenneth M. Adams, O. E. 
Berninghaus, E. L. Blumenschein, Andrew 
Dasburg and Joseph Imhof. Visiting critics 
will be Barse Miller, director of the Summer 
painting class at Vermont University; and 
Millard Sheets, head of the art department at 
Claremont College. 





Dorothea Greenbaum in S. F. 


Dorothea Greenbaum, New York sculptor, 
will hold an exhibition of her small sculpture 
—some of it subtly humorous—at the San 
Francisco Museum from March 5 to the 25th. 





DRAWING oo PAINTING © SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION « FASHION «© DESIGN 
ADV’T ART go INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTGONING «© COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion 
and Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. 
Day, eve, children’s classes. Begin Classes Now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsens) 
SUMMER SESSION... ......... JULY 8-AUGUST 16 
Practical, intensive courses in Advertising Design; Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Painting; 
Life Drawing. Summer Bulletin on request. New Address: 


BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 





Sculpture Painting Drawing Ceramics 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 
WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 


SU MME Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 
Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A. and other 


nationally known artists who make their home on 
Monterey Peninsula. 


P. Box L., 


Kit Whitman, 
ean California 


Director 


CORCORAN 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


No Tuition — Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Write: Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 





INSTRUCTION IN 


WATER COLOR 


PAINTING 
MARTIN GAMBEE 


45 WASHINGTON SQ. SO., N.Y. ¢ AL. 4-4780 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $555. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs. Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Iiustration 
industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 53d Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


BARSE MILLER 


one of America’s vital contemporary artists. 
Conducting an intensive course in modern painting. 
July 8 to Aug. 16 
Bennett C. Douglass: Summer Session Director 
Elizabeth V. Colburn: Art Director 
Burlington, Vermont 


The school department of Tue Art DicEst 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF .THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 


The Art Digest 
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DELAWARE WATER 
GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 


JUNE thru OCT. 
NOV. thru MAY 1947 Snosoway 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


Start any time—lInquire today 


M A RASKO 1947 Broadway 
® ® New York City 
WILLIAM FISHER 
CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE-PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 


Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street ¢ New York City 
rey 5-7159 








ICOLORADO SPRING 


4 

FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 

INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Barrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Lithography 
Address: General 


Design, 
Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1875 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 













MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


oraTION, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeErciAL Art, Pus. Scutoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazorp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING Ser" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Qut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters, Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MOQ. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration and Design. Students may 

mm live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 


















address: 


Director, 


For information, 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG CN REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT ° 
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Nebraska Annual 


[Continued from page 5] 


Haydon Art Club changed its name to the 
Nebraska Art Association in 1900. Founded 
upon wise aims and administered by sensitive 
and energetic. citizens, it continued holding 
annual exhibitions, fostering art classes, and 
buying art under the presidency of, first, N. C. 
Harwood and, later, F. M. Hall. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hall died within a few 
months of each other in 1928. their entire 
estate went to the University of Nebraska for 
the purpose of purchasing works of art. From 
this fund the University has been able to buy 
each year (generally from the association’s 
annual) several thousand dollars worth of 
paintings. The Halls made only one stipula- 
tion in their bequest and that a sound one. 
They required that each work must have the 
approval of “two recognized critics of art.” 
The collection thus built is today one of the 
finest in the country, and each year sees it 
gain as a cultural asset to the State of Ne- 
braska. 

The jubilee exhibition, celebrating the 
rounding of fifty years, comprises 72 contem- 
porary American oils, 38 watercolors and 
black-and-whites, and a score of sculptures— 
works borrowed from dealers and museums all 
over the country. The show was selected by 
a committee headed by Professor Dwight 
Kirsch of the Nebraska University’s Depart- 
ment of Art. 

In the oil section is John de Martelly’s No 
More Mowing the most commented on picture 
at the New York World’s Fair American show. 
George Bellows’ Dempsey-Firpo Fight, one of 
the most famous of American paintings, also 
is present. There are several paintings known 
to readers of THe Art D:cest from their re- 
cent reproduction in these pages; among them: 
Jerry Farnsworth’s Memories, William Grop- 
per’s The Last Cow, George Grosz’ Remember- 
ing, Georgina Klitgaard’s' Landscape with 
Blooming Tree, Peppino Mangravite’s Poet in 
Rye, Henry Mattson’s Night and the Sea, Wal- 
do Peirce’s Self Portrait, Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
Afternoon Skiing, and Eugene Speicher’s Kath- 
erine Cornell. 

Other important oils are Walt Kuhn’s Land- 
scape and Apples in Wooden Boat, Aaron 
Bohrod’s Maxwell Street Market, Peter Hurd’s 
The Water Hole, William Lee McFee’s Glass, 
Sidney Laufman’s Barn, Frank Mechau’s 
Charles Goodnight, Marsden Hartley’s Cam- 
den Hills No. 2 and Hobson Pittman’s Mid- 
night No. 2. 

The watercolor and black and white sections 
are widely representative of present day art- 
ists. Among the sculptures are an Alexander 
Calder “mobile,” one of Hunt Diedrich’s 
sporting subjects, Waylande Gregory’s Ichabod 
Crane, Hugo Robus’ Despair, Anita Weschler’s 
The Family, Helene Sardeau’s Mother and 
Child, Warren Wheelock’s Paul Revere and 
William Zorach’s Spirit of the Dance. 

Providing a stimulating selection of some 
of the best recent American work that is 
available from New York’s 57th Street and 
elsewhere, the Nebraska Annual rounds out 
its 50th year as a far cry from the first 
exhibit of a lone, now-forgotten German paint- 
ing. It has become an exemplary exhibition 
of regional art appreciation in America. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Seulpture; 
SCHOOL OF Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
A R 3 mer Session. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
ae M4 2 = 
aaa, 


- Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Mlustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1939. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

- Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Curator 
Phila., Pa. 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
& INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
cOLUMBUS OHIO 





HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., 
Broad & Cherry Sts., 








N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Practical individual instruction ip 
textiles; fashion illustration; in 
terior architecture; advertising 
poster, life class, greeting card 
design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave 
New York " 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 












ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING e PAINTING e SCULPTURE 

COMMERCIAL ART *« WOOD ENGRAVING 

Frank Mechauwu in Charge 

Werner Drewes ¢ Oronzio Maldarelli 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CLASSES 

EAST HALL e 1145 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in Sine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy . Cincinnati, Ohie 


Boston Museum scroo 











e painting ° fresco 

¢ drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 
e silversmithing « jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art March: 
Paintings, Marguerite 8. Hawkins; 
Wood-engravings, Grace Albee. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To March 10: Work 
by Fiske and Clare Boyd. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) To April 14: Exhibition 
of Flower Paintings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum Jo March 17: 
Art Begins at Home. 

Walters Art Gallery March: XV 
Century French Painting. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts March: 
Paintings by Nicholas Macsoud. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery March: 
Paintings by Maurice Brown. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards 7o March 9: Wa 
tercolors, Kitty Parsons; Sculp- 
ture, Mary O. Bowditch. 

Grace Horne Galleries March 4-16: 
Retrospective Show of Karl Zerbe. 

Guild of Boston Artists To March 
9: Work of Members of the Guild. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 
23: Exhibition of Medieval Art. 

Robert Vose Galleries To March 
16: George Oberteuffer, Henriette 
Amiard, Karl Oberteuffer. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum March: Litho- 
gravhs and Etchings by Manet. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery March: West- 
ern New York Exhibition. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum To March 6: Paint- 
ings, Charles Burchfield. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo March 15: Surviv- 
ing Works of Sharaku; March: 
Italian Baroque Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Association 
March: Rydolph F. Ingerle; F. R. 
Harper. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries March: 
Group Show, Matisse, Picasso, 
Rivera, Merida, Lurcat. 

Paul Theobald Gallery To March 
16: Paintings, Grover Page, Jr. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Art Museum 7o March 25: .Twen- 
tieth Century Painting. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To March 28: Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society; Wood 
Engravings, Paul Landacre. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o March 28: The 
Architectural Arts. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art 7o Mar. 7: Master- 
pieces of Art from New York and 
San Francisco World’s Fairs. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

St. Paul’s School March 4-18: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 16: 
Lone Star Print Makers. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To March 
15: Watercolors by Susan Knox. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute March: Twentieth 
Century Banned German Art. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Assn. of Fine Arts To March 15: 
Paintings, Daniel Rhodes. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts March: Paint. 
ings, Horatio Shaw. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery March: Contrast 
Show. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art Jo March 31: 
Southern States Art League. 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

University of Florida March 7-21: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 15: 
Fifty American Prints. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 70 March 
24: Conn. Academy of Fine Arts. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 17: 
Collection of Old Masters. 
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IOWA CITY, IA. 

Dniversity of Iowa March: Con- 
temporary American Watercolors. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery March: 500th Anni- 
versary of Printing Exhibition. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art March: Oils 
and watercolors, James Penney. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art March: 
7.h Annual of California Art. 
Los Angeles Museum March: Paint- 
ings by Claude Monet. 

Municipal Art Commission March: 
Laguna Beach Art Association. 
Stendahl Galleries 70 Mar. 10: Water- 
colors, Alfred Ybarra; To Mar. 15: 
Lithographs, Ben Messick. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Gallery To March 
10; Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery of Art 
Work by Birger Sandzen. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery To 
March 26: Small Paintings by 
Contemporary American Artists. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To March 24: Paint- 
ings Jay Connaway. 
Milwaukee-Downer College To Mar. 
11: Watercolors, William Zorach. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To March 15: 
Modern French Tapestries. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art March 3-17: Toiles 
de Jouy. 

MOUNT VERNON, IA. 

Cornell College To March 9: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum March: American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Rabin-Krueger Gallery March 2-14: 
Group Exhibition. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library To March 29: Al- 
dro Hibbard. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum of Art March: 
Traditions in Abstract Painting. 


March: 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. ©. A. Gallery (52W.8) March 
3-17: Prints. Harry Gottlieb. 

American Artists School (131W.14) 
To March 9: Faculty Exhibition. 

American Fine Arts Society (215W. 
57) Mar.: Nat'l Academy of Design. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 27: New Paintings (Ha- 
waii), Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Argent Galleries (42W.57) To 
March 11: Pencil Paintings, Pratt 
Whitman, 

Artists Gallery (33W.8) To March 
11: Paintings, Louis Donato, Theo- 
dore Eron and Bernard O'Hara. 

Art Students League (215W.57) 
March 4-16: Members Oils. 

Babcock Galleries (38E.57) March 
2-23: Paintings, Sol Wilson. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W.58) To March 18: Paintings, 
Francina W. van Davelaar. 

Bignou. Gallery (32E.57 March 
4-29: 19th Century French Paintings. 

Bland Gallery (45E.57) To March 
16: Southern Genre Paintings, 
William A. Walker. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E.57) To 
Mar. 9: Paintings, Jean Charlot. 

Boyer Galleries (69E.57) To March 
16: Watercolors, Nathaniel Dirk. 

Brandt Gallery (50E.51) To March 
16: Jacob Jordaens. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E.57) Mar. 5- 
30: Watercolors, Drawings, Picasso. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E.57) To 
March 16: Segonzac and Dufy. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W.8) To Mar. 
9: “Cats and Women” Sculpture. 

Contemporary Arts (38W.57) To 
March 16: Mid-Season Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition. 

Downtown Gallery (113W.13) To 
March 9; Paintings, Julian Levi. 

Durand-Ruel (12E.57) March 2- 
23: Paintings, Claude Monet. 

8th Street Gallery (52W.8) March 
1-15: Flower & Garden Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W.57) 


March: French Masters of 19th 
and 20th Century. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E.57) To Mar. 
10: Lamar Dodd; March 4-17: 
Watercolors, Charlotte Berend. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W.57) March 
4-16: Paintings, William Stark- 
weather. r 
Folk Arts Center (670 Fifth) Mar.: 
“Masterpieces of American Folk 
Art.” 

French Art Galleries (51E.57) 
March 2-23: Paintings, Max Band. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Mar. 5-16: Paintings, 
Anthony Thieme; Mar. 5-30: Etch. 
ings, Samuel Chamberlain. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Hotel 
Gotham, 55 & Fifth) March 5- 
16: Paintings, Robert Philipp. 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) March: Walt Disney Origi- 
nals of Pinocchio. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E.57) 
To Mar. 9: Painting by Frank di 
Gioia. 

Kamin Bookshop (15W.56) Mar. 
1-23: Paintings, Victor De Paui. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E.57) 
March: Etchings, Kerr Eby. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E.57) Mar. 
4-30: Watercolors, Frank Egginton. 
M. Knoedler & Co. (14E.57) To 
Mar. 9: Paintings, Wm. 8. Pyle. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 7o 
Mar. 9: Paintings, Schnakenberg. 
John Levy Galleries (11E.57) 
March: Barbizon School and 18th 
Century English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E.57) To 
March 18: Paintings, Joseph Pol- 
let and Maurice Grosser. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E.57) To 
March 27: Watercolors, Modern 
Masters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E.57) To 
March 11: Watercolors, Emil J. 
Kosa, dr. 

Macdowell Club (166E.73) To 
March 20: Paintings, E. D. Roth. 
Pierre Matisse (51E.57) March: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (82 
& Fifth) March: Exhibition of 
Woodcuts from Museum Collection. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To March 9: Paintings, Paul Melts- 
ner. 

Mileh Galleries (108W.57) To 
Mar. 6: Watercolors, Robert Carson. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Mar. 
4-16: Fifth Annual Group Exhibr- 
tion, 

Morgan Gallery (37W.57) March 
4-16: “Humanistic Abstractions,” 
Lorenzo Arranz. 

Morton Galleries (130W.57) To 
March 9: Watercolors, G. D. Ivy. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W.53) 
To March 24: Italian Old Masters. 

Newhouse Ga.leries (15E.57) Mar.: 
Old Masters. 

N. Y. School of Applied Design for 
Women (160 Lex.) March 5-15: 
John M. Sit.on. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E.57) March: 
Paintings and Drawings, Mopp. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E.57) March: 
Glass, Orrefors; Sculpture, Carl 
Milles; Costume Jewelry, Wiwen 
Nilsson, 

James St. L. O'Toole (33E.51) 
March 6-25: Wood Sculpture, 
Mary Ogden Abbott. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E.57) To 
Mar. 9: Paintings, Max Jimenez. 

Perls Gallery (32E.58) March: 
Early and Recent Works, Utrillo. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Mar.: 
Edy Legrand, Illustrator. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) Zo Mar. 
11: Paintings, Henry V. Poor. 
Robinson Galleries (126E.57) 
March: Limited Edition Sculpture. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E.57) March: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E. 
57) March: 18th Century English 
Paintings. 

Schoenemann Galleries (605 Madison) 
Mar.: Paintings, Hon Chew Hee. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) March: American and For- 
eign Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E.51) March: 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E.57) Mar.: 
Olid Master Paintings. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E.57) Mar. 
5-30: Paintings, Julie Morrow. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) March 
4-16: Guild Group of Paintings 
and Sculpture. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) To 
March 8: Watercolors, Richard 
Sussman. 

Vendome Art Galleries (59W.56) 
March 3-16: Water Color and 
Black and White Group Show. 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E.55) Mar. 
6-Apr. 27: Watercolors, F. Vidar. 





Walker Galleries (108E.57) March 
4-23: Watercolors and Drawings, 
Boardman Robinson. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E. 
57) To March 9: Samuel Brecher. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Mar. 
16; Flower Paintings, Ruby W. 
Newby. 
Whitney Museum (10W.8) To Mar. 
17: Mural Designs for Federal 
Buildings. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) 
March 11-16: Exhibition of Flow- 
er Arrangements. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E.57) 
March: 18th Century English Por- 
traits. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art To Mar. 24: Paint- 
ings, M. Junkin, Wm. Glackens. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To March 31: 1940 
Annual Exhibition of Oils. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To March 17: Water- 
colors and Sculpture, Archipenko; 
Mar, 2-15: Watercolors, V. Foulkes 
and E. Kline. 

Academy of Fine Arts To March 
17: Helft Collection of French 
Silver. 

Philadelphia Museum 7o March 15: 
Old French Silver; March 7-30; 
Prints, William Hogarth. 

Warwick Galleries To March 9: 
Sculpture, Peter Fingesten. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To March 10: 
Watercolors from 18th Interna- 
tional Watercolor Exhibition. 

University of Pittsburgh March 6- 
30: Icelandic Art. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 
Paintings, Segonzac. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum 7o Mar. 31: 57th 
Annual Exhibition; English Por- 
traits from Tarkington Collection, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o March 30: Water- 
colors, Cleveland Artists; Mar. 7- 
30: Watercolors, California Artists. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club March 5-17: Louise M. 
Damon. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts March 9-Apr. 
21: Second Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Paintings. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery March 8-31: 
David and Ingres. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery March: Bay 
Region Watercolors; Jessie Botke. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Courvoisier Gallery To March 9: 
Paintings, Russell Cowles. 

M. H. De Young Museum 70 Mar. 
15: A. Diirer and his Predecessors. 

Paul Elder & Co. To March 9: 
Watercolors, Waldemar Johansen; 
March 11-30: Pauline Vinson. 

Museum of Art To March 17: 
Prints, Georges Rouault. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Art Gallery March: Paint- 
ings, D. Parshall; Sculpture, D, 
Hord; Drawings, R. Lebrun. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Association To March 17: 
Paintings, Aleen Aked, Lois Tracy 
and Katherine Merrill. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Museum of Art March 7-21: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery March: 
Small Paintings for the Home. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 10: 
Drawings and Ceramics, Rae Koch, 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum March: All Ozarks 
Artist Exhibition. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts March 1-31: 
14th Annual, Associated Artists 
of Syracuse. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art March 3-31; Vene- 
tian Paintings and Drawings from 
1$th to 18th Century. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o March 9: Watercolors, 
Gertrude A. Kay; Prints, Fiske 
Boyd. 

Corcoran Gallery To March 12: 
Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 

Whyte Gallery To March 30: Paint- 
ings by Bernice Cross. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum March 9- 
25: Wellesley Society of Artists. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center March 4-25: Memorial 
Exhibit of Eugene Vail. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To March 24: 
Exhibit by Sister Matilda. 


The Art Digest 


March 6-31: 
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_ the American Tradition in Art 


BOOKS 


REVIEWS & COMMENTS 





Colonial Beginnings 


THE COLONIAL BEGINNINGS of American art 
has been discussed in such haphazard fashion 
in the existing histories of American art that 
Oskar Hagen’s newly published The Birth of 
(Scribner’s 
$3.50) comes as one of the welcome books 
of the year. Professor Hagen, of the art de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, is 
one trained in the rigorous German school of 
scholarship and his application of this search- 
ing method has resulted in a completely new 
presentation of American art’s beginnings. 

Hagen’s study reaches far back into Euro- 
pean antecedents. His book early presents an 
interpretation of the Tudor and Stuart tra- 
ditions in England which influenced the New 
England root of the American tradition, and 
it takes up the Dutch ancestry of New Am- 
sterdam artists who provide the other root. 
The background of John Smibert in Scot- 
land, England and at the court of the Grand 
Duke Cosimo in Italy, is traced carefully 
before the artist is set onto Colonial soil. 

Smibert, however, is essentially a British 
painter, and the emergence of the American 
tradition, that peculiarity of fiber that dis- 
tinguishes the beginnings of American art, 
is found by Hagen in the art of a much 
neglected artist, Robert Feke. “His style was 
blunt rather than bland,” the author writes 
and that, he continues, is a vital and char- 
acteristic part of the colonial American tem- 
perament. Probably in no other existing ac- 
count of American art does Feke assume 
such an important position as Hagen has 
accorded him. 

The Colonial tradition and the birth of 
American art is consummated by the next 
artist, John Singleton Copley. Hagen devotes 
the remaining part of his volume to con- 
trasting those two expatriates, Copley and 
Benjamin West. The former, he holds, was 
the constructive force in American art; the 
latter the deflective force, “who advocated 
quite alien ideas.” Copley’s greatest achieve- 
ment in the consummation of the American 
ideal, his classic peak, is the portrait of Mrs. 
Thomas Boylston in the Fogg Museum. In this 
Hagen finds all that colonial art can be: 
it is a likeness, it “breathes,” it has co- 
hesive volume, and gives the impression of 
a “fully rounded” personality. 

Benjamin West, on the other hand, had no 
contribution for American art. He was essen- 
tially an eclectic, in Hagen’s opinion, and his 
“fatal influence molded three generations of 
artists.” West submitted at the start to what 
Copley succumbed to only when he reached 
England, and that was “Europe’s dotage.” 

Throughout the book Hagen remains con- 
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tinually provocative and original in his in- 
terpretations. His careful research and able 
handling of facts, and sound opinions elimi- 
nate from the story of Colonial art a number 
of outworn myths and habits of thinking. 
He succeeds in proving the American tradi- 
tion a Spartan ideal that can be seen and 
felt in the best of the Colonial paintings. 
It’s an ideal of which Gilbert Stuart, for one, 
had no inkling. 
—Pavut Biro. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANNUAL BisLiocrRAPHY OF IsLAMIC ART AND 
ArcHeoLocy (Inp1A Excerpted) Vot. III, ed- 
ited by L. A. Mayer. Jerusalem: Igarta Divan 
Publishing House; 96 pp. 

Lists all books and articles on the subject 
that appeared in 1937. 

= 

CONFERENCE ON INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
IN THE Fietp oF Art: ANALYSIS AND DicEst 
OF THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, Washing- 
ton: Department of State; 32 mimeographed 
pages. 

A record of the exchange of ideas on the 
subject last October in Washington. 

fe 

Portinari. Rio de Janerio: Brazilian Min- 
istry of Education; 53 pp.; with plates. 

Monograph and catalogue of one-man show 
by Candido Portinari held last December in 
Rio. Approximately 10,000 persons visited this 
show, which makes Portinari Brazil’s most 
popular living artist. 

e 

Art Directors 18TH ANNUAL ADVERTISING 
Art. New York: Longmans, Green; 191 pp.; 
314 illustrations; $5. 

A record of American life as reflected in 
advertising of the past year. Articles by authori- 
ties in the various branches of advertising; 
illustrations from the annual exhibition of the 
Art Directors Club of America. 





Family Album 

A collection of photographs and daguerreo- 
types of the Cooper-Hewitt families has been 
presented by Norvin H. Green to the New 
York Historical Society, New York City. In- 
cluded are portraits of Peter Cooper, New 
York merchant prince; Sarah Amelia Cooper; 
her husband, Mayor Abram S. Hewitt. One 
of the most interesting of the photos is a 
view of Peter Cooper standing in front of the 
Cooper Union. 





Vandalism 

Eleven oil paintings valued at more than 
$3,000 were slashed with a razor recently in 
Oklahoma City while on exhibition in a hotel 
corridor during the state convention of the 
League of Young Democrats, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune. The paintings were 
owned by the Colonial Art Company of that 
city. 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Florida 


Mrs. Thomas Guthrie, Director of Amer- 
ican Art Week for Florida, sends an imposing 
book about Art Week work. Adam Empie, 
State Chairman of Florida Art Centers for 
American Art Week, requested all art center 
directors to form committees, and suggested 
that civic bodies be called on and each 
group given one phase of the work to carry 
out, along the lines suggested by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Special exhibi- 
tions, gallery talks, lectures, and entertain- 
ments were arranged. Good results appeared 
in school art work. 

The report gives many radio talks in full, 
and it is especially noted that the League 
was given credit for the American Art Week 
prizes. V. A. Bruno, City Manager of Pensa- 
cola, gave a radio talk on American Art Week. 
Mrs. S. B. Marble, president of the Pensacola 
Art Club, in a radio talk on A Pioneer Art 
Group, said that American Art Week with 
all its possibilities and activities was the 
thing needed to make everyone work in unison 
for art in the community, state and nation. 
What is Art? was the title of J. C. Halstead’s 
radio talk; Mrs. G. Bruda, Pensacola Wo- 
man’s Club, spoke on Interest in Art. 

Commander Ivan G. Martin, Chaplain at 
Fort Barancas, in the course of his radio 
talk said: “You may be interested to learn 


WATER COLOR 





that American Art Week in Florida is not 
an isolated activity of purely local sponsor- 
ship and interest. It is a branch of a state 
and national organization, a component part 
of the American Artists Professional League 
of New York. This body has branches in 
every state of the Union, in Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, and in France. 
The purpose of each is that of the parent 
body, the furtherance of American Art.” Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Clephane, well known Coral 
Gables actist and president of the Blue Dome 
Fellowship, in a radio talk with Thor White 
and Jack Parry, both of Miami, urged the 
promotion of a permanent art center in the 
city of Miami through the work for Amer- 
ican Art Week. 


At Ocala, Mr. F. Gainesville in an inspir- 
ing art talk, spoke of the exhibitions and 
window displays of American art during Amer- 
ican Art Week. Clippings from the Braden- 
town Herald point out that one of the chief 
purposes of the movement. sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional League with 
headquarters in New York, is to direct public 
attention to the thought that the art of Amer- 
ica is now of such significance that art buy- 
ers need no longer feel that Europe is the 
source of all good art. Every part of Braden- 
town observed Art Week. 

Mrs. M. T. Bradford and Thor White, mu- 


ral painter, arranged the many exhibitions in 
Miami. Key West marked the occasion in 
Women’s Clubs and schools. The Flagler Me- 
morial Library, Miami, displayed a very fine 
new collection of art books, and the Art 
Center and Women’s Clubs of North Miami 
held exhibitions. 


Art Week was observed in Pensacola, St. 
Petersburg, Manatee County and Jacksonville, 
where Mr. W. H. Perrine, president of the 
Fine Arts Society of Jacksonville, gave a 
splendid Art Week address. Florida has three 
traveling American Artists Professional League 
exhibits, and is preparing a fourth. In the 
Lake Region, Mount Dora and Eustis, there 
were fine displays. 


The report includes many newspaper clip- 
pings, pictures, and descriptions of store win- 
dow decorations, with pages of description 
of the work for art done in Pensacola, San- 
ford Art Club, St. Augustine Art Club, Tampa, 
and Plant City, where Gertrude Corrigan, 
president of the Artists Luncheon Club, said 
in her radio talk that the way to promote 
growth of art appreciation was to join the 
American Artists Professional League. Other 
radio addresses were given by Mrs. O. K. 
Howland, Mrs. M. R. Logan, and others. 


North Carolina 


Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, State Director of 
American Art Week, made contact with 250 
Federated Clubs, and offered prizes for the 
best press notices. She received a good re- 
sponse. The prize, a block print entitled 
Wheels by Mabel Pugh, a North Carolina 
artist, was won by the Kannapolia Junior 
Woman’s Club, Miss Helen Whitely, presi- 
dent. They received wide publicity for their 
art work, and also sponsored an art contest. 
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League’s Annual Meeting 

About 165 members and guests came 
through the storm to attend the Annual 
Meeting on February 14. 

The high point of the evening came when, 
after the National Officers had made their 
reports, the American Art Week prizes were 
unveiled, and presented to representatives of 
the winning Chapters. 

The Gold Medal of Honor, won by the 
Maryland Chapter, was acknowledged by Mrs. 
Florence Lloyd Hohman, State Chairman. 

Mrs. William L. Wemple, State Chairman 
of the New Jersey Chapter, rose to receive 
the Silver Medal of Honor, and introduced 
to the gathering those members of the New 
Jersey Executive Council who were present. 

Mrs. Elda H. Craumer, State Director for 
American Art Week in Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived in the name of her state the first prize 
for states East of the Mississippi, and in- 
troduced Mrs. Richard Pape, Junior, Art 
Week Chairman for the Philadelphia area, 
whose fine work did so much toward bring- 
ing this honor to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Roger L. Deering, as Chairman of the 
Maine Chapter, accepted the second prize 
for states East of the Mississippi. 

Miss Grace Hackett, State Art Week Di- 
rector, rose to acknowledge first honorable 
mention for Massachusetts. 

Oregon and California, the prize-winning 
states West of the Mississippi, were not rep- 
resented at the annual meeting. In the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Caroline Tower, American Art 
Week Director for Colorado, her daughter, 
Mrs. Corsan, acknowledged the “Mention for 
Excellence” won by this state. 

Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer Wood, Chairman of 
the Puerto Rico Chapter, rose to acknowledge 
the “Special Mention” won by her Chapter, 
and spoke briefly but most interestingly of 
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‘ strides made in art advancement... . 


the work that is being carried on there. 

Mr. John McKesson, former secretary of 
the Paris Chapter of the League. represented 
our membership abroad. 


Comments of Chapter Chairmen 

Miss Irene R. Norris, Chairman of our 
West Virginia Chapter, writes: “Art in West 
Virginia has been practically unknown until 
recent years. The process of making it known 
is rather slow due to inadequate education. 
I find that many citizens, especially business 
and professional men, regard art as an un- 
necessary phase of education to be reserved 
for the privileged few who may become art- 
ists, creating canvases to be enjoyed by the 
very rare few who have special aesthetic 
natures, and of no interest to strong men 
such as they themselves. 

“I know this attitude to be common for 
I have assisted in the establishment of a 
state accredited art school here in Bluefield, 
and for years I’ve worked for the advance- 
ment of art in the state. So I have encoun- 
tered many such problems. However, I believe 
that as the public learns to appreciate art, 
and as the artists themselves work together, 
overcoming petty jealousies, we will have 
reached a goal in our striving for advance- 
ment of art in West Virginia. 

“The art situation here is gradually im- 
proving due to efforts of League members, 
art departments of the Woman’s Clubs, and 
art departments of the American Association 
of University Women, and similar agencies. 
I have been pleasantly surprised at the rapid 


” 


“se 


It might be well to point out to the “strong” 
business man, who believes that art is a 
sort of a namby-pamby job and not a vital 
profession, that nearly everything manufac- 
tured today has been designed by an artist, 
and therefore art appreciation should be on 
the must lists of all schools. Incidentally one 
of my best art patrons is a West Virginian. 

In regard to jealousy, it is rarely found 
among accomplished or successful people; 
therefore, as recognition is given to the artist, 
jealousy should disappear. 

Miss Norris and Mrs. Hugh Briar Scott 
deserve a great deal of praise for the work 
they are doing. 

The only way to promote American art 
is to bring art constantly before the public. 


—Nits Hocner, Chairman 


Missouri 

Owing to serious illness in the family of 
Mrs. Fred B. Hall, the State Art Week Di- 
rector, the work in Missouri was of necessity 
less than in former years. Still, the report 
contains proof of good solid work and shows 
better organized activity on. the part of the 
artists. American Art Week found exhibi- 
tions in practically every gallery in St. Louis, 
with public libraries and schools co-operating. 
There were fine shows in the St. Louis Art 
Museum, Artists Guild, and Independent 
shows in the Municipal Auditorium. Many 
department stores had excellent displays. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists. who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
& SCULPTURE BY ARTISTS OF THE CAPI- 
TAL REGION, April 1 to May 15, at Albany 
Institute of History and Art, Albany, N. Y. 
Open to all artists living within a 100 mile ra- 
dius of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. Last date for return of 
entry cards: March 15. Last date for arrival 
of exhibits: March 18. For information write: 
R. Loring Dunn, curator, 125 Washington Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 

THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS, April 1-30, 
at the Albert Roullier Art Galleries, Chicago. 
Open to members only. All print media. Prizes. 
No more than 3 prints may be submitted. Last 
day for receiving prints: March 22. For addi- 
tional information write: James Swann, Sec., 
Chicago Society of Etchers, 2343 Geneva Ter- 
race (Apt. 311E), Chicago, Ml. 


Dallas, Texas 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL DALLAS EXHIBITION OF 
ALLIED ARTS, April 7 to May 4, Dallas Mu- 
seum, Dallas, Texas. Open to all Dallas County 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. $900 in prizes. 
Last date for return of cards: March 25. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: March 31. For 
blanks write: Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 


New Wilmington, Pa. 

FIRST ANNUAL WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PRINT EXHIBITION, May 1-15, at Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Eastern 
Ohio artists and all who reside in Pennsyl- 
vania or who have worked in western Penn- 
sylvania are eligible. All print media. Jury. 
$50 in prizes. Last day for receiving entries: 
April 20. For information write: H. J. Bren- 
nan, Department of Art, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Notre Dame, Ind. 

FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, April 1-15, at 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Students of Midwest high schools and acade- 
mies are eligible. Medals of award. Media: all 
drawing and painting media; creative design 
and commercial design (including photography) . 
Last day for receiving exhibits: April 1. For 
information write: Department of Art, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN TASTE IN PAINTING EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. March 25 to April 21. Media: 
oil, Jury of business men. $200 and $100 
prizes. Last date for receipt of exhibits: March 
11. Send entries prepaid to Alliance or to 
W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 W. 52nd St., 
New York. For information write: Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 8S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 

EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY RHODE IS8- 
LAND ART, April and May, at the Museum of 
Art of the Rhode Island School of Design, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Media: All. Open to all Rhode 
Island artists. No.fee. Jury. Last date for re- 
ceiving entries: March 10. For information and 
blanks write Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. I. 


Tulsa, Okla. 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, WATER- 
COLORS, PRINTS AND SCULPTURE, April 2 
to May 5, at Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Open to all artists of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints and sculpture. Jury of 
selection. Last date for arrival, March 18. For 
entry blanks and information write: Mrs. W. 
Jennings Young, Secretary, Philbrook Art Mu- 
seum, 2727 Rockford Road, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Wichita, Kans. 
WOMEN PAINTERS OF AMERI@A EXHIBITION, 


April 2-30, sponsored by Wichita Art* Assacia-; 


tion. Open to all women painters. Medium :’ oil. 
No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Last date for re- 
ceiving blanks and exhibits: March 28. For 
information write: Wichita Art Association, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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[Continued from page 19} 
Here and There 


Sculptures by Jean de Marco are on view 
at the Boyer Galleries, together with a series 
of somewhat stylized drawings. There is a 
bulging fullness of stone in several of the 
pieces, in Repose, and more subtly in Rhythm. 

Walter Stiner is getting richer color in his 
work, in the opinion of Margaret Breunirg 
of the Journal American. Stiner’s new work, 
shown at the Montross Gallery, has less mo- 
notony than before, Miss Breuning notes. She 
gave special attention to the drawings in the 
show—“the figure pieces with their fluent syn- 
thesis of form,” and “the shorthand eliptical 
statement that gives the full character of a 
landscape.” 


A showing of “definite promise” by Fuller 
Potter, Jr., were his New Hampshire land- 
scapes at the Marie Harriman Gallery, ac- 
cording to Margaret Breuning of the Journal 
American. Potter keeps his pictures down in 
size, sometimes making them only tiny views, 
evocative of the air and the weather. “The 
cold wintry scenes of New Hampshire winter,” 
writes Miss Breuning, “seem the most ac- 
complished in their summing up of mood of 
place and season in concise simplified state- 
ment.” 


“Bright clean color” characterizes the water- 
colors by Clara Thorwald at the Morton Gal- 
leries, writes the Times reviewer, Howard 
Devree, who found her paintings of flowers 
and casual landscapes, “pleasant, smoothly 
brushed, and frankly picturesque.” 

Vermont landscapes by Eugene Bischoff are 
the current offering at the American Salon. 
Included in the show of quiet Green Moun- 
tain landscapes is a startling trilogy entitled 
Vampires in which the leading protagonist (in 
the fall of man) is a green she-devil lurking 
right in the midst of this Vermont setting. 

Fresh from the Paris blackout is Max Band, 
French artist who has shown several times 
previously in New York. A new group of this 
accomplished artist’s works is being shown 
this month at the French Art Galleries. 

Don Freeman is beyond doubt “one of our 
best genre painters,” in the opinion of Klein 
of the Post, who called this artist’s show of 
theatre, subway and other New York scenes 
(at Associated American Artists Gallery) one 
of the outstanding shows of the fortnight. 

A new show by Morris Davidson at the 
Morgan Galleries reveals a strengthening of 
this artist’s vigorous talent. He wrote Painting 
for Pleasure recently, but, Melville Upton 
points out in the Sun, the title would be mis- 
leading if applied to the Davidson show: “It 
produces the impression that painting is an 
easy thing.” Davidson gets the results he ap- 
parently seeks “with a misleading air of ease 
that may fool the novice who is unaware of 
the years of effort such ease implied.” 

The mural minded public may judge some 
of the Treasury Department: accomplishments 
at the show current at the. Whitney, contain- 
ing the winning designs in the recent 48 states 
competition. The show continues to March 17. 
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Old Master Sale 


A LARGE-COLLECTION of oil paintings, includ- 
ing masters of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, goes on the block at the Plaza Art 
Galleries the evening of March 6. On public 
view in the Galleries for three days prior to 
the sale, the collection, the Plaza organization * 
announces, was exhibited in the museum of — 
the Chateau Lustenice, just outside Prague, 
and was removed only a day before the Ger- 
man occupation. 

Listed in the catalogue are 100 items, 
among them canvases by Dutch, English, 
Flemish and Spanish masters. Van Dyck is } 
listed, with a Portrait of a Man, and. Tiepolo, | 
with The Coronation of Mary, and Cranach, 
with Ecce Homo. 

The English section includes Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Portrait of Princess Metternich, a 
three-quarter length figure of a young lady 
holding a bouquet of flowers. Still lifes by 
De Heem and Seghers are found in the Low- 
lands section, along with a Triptych by an 
unknown master of the Bruges school. Reu- 
bens, Boucher and Teniers are other important 
names found among the catalogue listings. 


Elizabeth Yeats, Dead 


Delayed word comes from Dublin, Ireland, 
of the death on Jan. 16 of Elizabeth C. Yeats, 
author and artist, and sister of the late Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, noted Irish poet, and Jack 
B. Yeats, Irish painter. Miss Yeats, whose age 
was not given, for years taught art in the 
London schools. She wrote and _ illustrated 
four books on art instruction and was also 
known for her watercolors. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures. Send for 
literature. Bocour, 2 West 15th Street, New 
York City. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, etc.—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY describing the 

newest and finest in artists’ materials and 
studio equipment. Write for “Copy A 40,” E. H. & 
A. ©. Friedrichs, 140 Sullivan Street, N. Y. C. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE. Artist paints 

Portraits, Flowers, Copies, Miniatures, anything 
you may desire. Also restoring of old paintings. 
Highest references given. Kindly write to 
Rossman, 575 West 175th Street. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 
new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price’ for - 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 

New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Ordere filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 


Square, New York City. 


STUDY PAINTING on vacation under Howard 

Thomas at northwoods camp for writers, art- 
iste and photographers. Aug. 11-24. Low rates. 
Nahma Vacation School, Nahma, Mich. 


FRAMES—Any sizes, shape, length or width, to 
harmonize with paintings. Winchendon Art Co., 
312 Maple Street, Winchendon, Mass. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street. 
New’ York’ City: - 4 
“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme- 
in quality. Universally used. by -‘renowned, art-- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33.) 
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